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C. oram 


month has been prolific in queer cases, among 
The Picayune, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana (40 So. 
376), must be This 


of Martin v. 


numbered. 
was a suit for libel, the plaintiff 
claiming damages in the sum of 
$10,000. 
a reputable physician of New Or- 


It appeared that he was 


leans and he alleged that he was 
opposed to advertising in any 
form in the public press, as only 

advertise. 

Parish Medical 
physicians in the 
body had, 
a committee to interview members of the press and request 
them not to publish the names of physicians. 


ittee Dr 


He was also a member of the Orleans 
Society which condemned advertising by 
public press as unethical. This learned 


was shown, adopted resolutions and appointed 


Of this com- 
Martin was a member, and before the publica- 
tion of the article in question he had handed a copy of the 
resolutions to the The articie 
Picayune was decidedly eulogistic in tone, 


Picayune’s representative. 
published by the 
a fact which distinguishes it from the genera! run of libels. 
It stated that-the case of the young woman named therein 
was unique. She had been an invalid for years from con- 
genital hip disease and that now owing to the skillful treat- 
ment of Dr. Martin she had almost entirely recovered. 

The court took the view that if the publication was 
malicious and if it was injurious to the plaintiff it would 
afford ground for action. True, words of praise and gratu’a- 
tion are not actionable, but words of praise and gratulation 
may—on rare occasions, fortunately—lead to injurious conse- 
quences, lose their grace and charm and become actionable. 
The court used the following peculiar illustration: 

“Suppose an artist, very similar in appearance to an 
Asiatic, a Chinaman, none the less a white man; and sup- 
pose a much admired painting is in one of the art galleries. 
It bears no name. Only the word “Unknown” is written in 


the lower margin. The public is convinced that it was painted 


by a Chinaman. 
belief. 

“A writer of an article to be published lauds the great 
artist extravagantly, and, actuated by malice, untruly states 
that this artist is the “unknown.” He is well aware that his 
Praise of the portrait and of this artist, with the attention 
called to it (generally thought to be the work of a Chinaman), 
will persuade the public that he is the painter and a China- 
man. He had been warned before the article was published 
that the artist will thereby be driven from society and denied 
the companionship of hig friends. 

“As the writer thus accomplishes a malicious purpose, he, 
the artist, should have a right of action to prove that an 
‘ror has been committed in his regard and to vindicate 
his good name.” 


There was no one to deny the general 








Vo bus. 


Another peculiar case, which, had it been decided a 
little earlier, might have been cited as the source of one of 
Thomas Dixon's stirring chapters 
in “The Clansman,” is Austin v. 
Barker, decided by the New York 
Supreme Court, 


Hypnotism. 
Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department (110 App. 

Div. 510). This was an action for the seduction of the plain- 
tiff's daughter. The only evidence tending to show that the 
defendant had improper relations with the girl was given 
by the latter. She testified that.at the time, she was in a 
state of hypnosis induced by the defendant. One year after, 
she was visited by the plaintiff's attorney who hypnotized 
her, and as a result, so she said, “her mind was so influenced 
and awakened that it grasped as a recollection the conscious- 
ness of the defendant’s acts with her, so that from 
that time and down to and including the trial she had a 
present knowledge and recollection that the defendant had 
ed with her acts resulting in her seduction and 

irth.” 

The court held that a verdict for the plaintiff was entire 
ly unsupported by the evidence and rejecting the testimony 
of the girl, observed: 

‘There was no attempt to explain how by hypnotic in- 
fluence the witness could be rendered unconscious of the 
various alleged acts of intercourse had with the defendant 
to forget in the morning the occurrences of the night 
or how, if there had been the loss of memory as testi- 


it could by means of hypnotism be restored.” 


or made 
before, 
fied to, 

“Hypnotism is defined to be a name, applied to a condi- 
tion artificially produced, in which the person hypnotized, ap- 
parently asleep, acts in obedience to the will of the operator, 
and we are told by the authorities which treat of the science 
that upon awakening there may be a vivid recollection of all 
that happened during the apparent sleep. If such were the 
case here we should have some evidence to support the claim 
made by the witness that her memory was restored by the 
operation. It was the duty of the plaintiff to have furnished 
the court, by the testimony of the operator or of those pres- 
ent, presumably the plaintiff and members of his family, with 
some evidences, if there were any observable, of information 
imparted either by or to the daughter upon her awakening. 
She does not know, except as she has been told, how she was 
informed of the occurrences to which she testified. She does 
not even know that she was hypnotized. She attributes the 
return of consciousness, of that of which she was before un- 
conscious, to hypnotic influence. In effect her testimony as 
to events of which she was before unconscious is hearsay, 
knowledge not her own, but acquired.” 
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Two other cases which will bear mention have been de- 
cided by the United States Circuit Court for the Southern 
District of New York. The first 

was that of the New York Herald 

Infringement of Trade v. the Star Company; the second 
Mark. that of Outcault v. New York 
Herald. As everybody knows, Mr. 

Outcault, who used to draw the 

“Buster Brown” pictures for the “Herald,” went over to the 
“American and Journal” and thereafter the “Herald” was 
obliged to employ some other artist to portray the adven- 


tures of the youthful Buster. Now the first suit was brought 


solely to restrain the infringement of a trade mark, viz., fhe 
words “Buster Brown.” as a title or heading for the comic 


section of a newspaper. No question as to copyright or as 


to unfair competition was presented. 
injunction pendente lite, 


The court granted an 
which relief, however, extended 
only to the words in question, since Mr. Outcault or anyone 
else whom the defendant might choose to employ would be 
entirely free to design, draw, color and publish comic pictures 
of the same kind as those to which plaintiff had prefixed that 
title, providing only that they did not so closely imitate 
pictures already published and copyrighted as to be an in- 
fringement thereof. 

In the second suit, Mr. Outcault applied for an injunction 
pendente lite to restrain the New York “Herald” from selling 
comic sections of newspapers containing pictures in imita- 
tion of those which he had produced. His contention was 
that it was unfair competition in trade for anyone else to 
draw and offer for sale any pictures in which, although the 


scenes and incidents are different, some of the characters 


are imitations of those which appeared in earlier pictures 
drawn by him. 

In refusing to grant Mr. Outcault’s application, the court 
called attention to the fact that he had no common-law 
title to individual figures not copyrighted by him which he 
could maintain to the exclusion of others who depict them 
in other scenes and situations. 

w 

Next November. sixteen judges of the Supreme Court will 

be elected in Greater New York, eight alone for the Bor- 


oughs of Manhattan and the 
Whether this will do very 


much good, however, remains to 


Bronx. 
Judiciary Elections in 


New York. be seen. At the present time the 


condition of affairs in the courts 
of New York is simply scandalous. 


In the greatest city in the country 


delays are now so 
grievous, owing to the congestion of the courts. as to con- 
At the 
present time the Supreme Court of New York County has a 
calendar of over 10,000 cases untried, and is nearly three 
years behindhand with its work. 
this means. 


Stitute in numberless instances a denial of justice. 


Think for a minute what 
Picture what can happen in three years; how 
many witnesses can disappear or forget the facts, how many 
defendants can go into bankruptcy. 

While the appointment of additional judges is undoubt- 
edly the proverbial step in the right direction, whether it 
will altogether meet the demands of the situation is open 
to serious question. The responsibility for this temporizing 








policy lies with former Governor Odell. In response ¢j , 


great demand, first voiced by the Chamber of Commere, in 
1901, the Legislature provided a committee on the 


aw's delay, 
which made an exhaustive study of existing abuses any 
suggested a number of remedies. The plan proposed included 
a revised procedure, according to which sham de‘enceg wer, 


quickly disposed of and Supreme Court Commis 
named to perform much of what is called the 


Ners were 


preliminary 
work of trials, supplanting the Referees, a well-paid class 
generally consisting of the private secretaries and persona 
and political friends of the judges. Necessary acts were 
passed by the Legislature in 1903 which were vetoed by 
Governor Odell, for what reason, political or otherwise, is 


unknown, though often discussed. 
the emasculated scheme works. 


It remains to be seen how 
We have our doubts whether 
the additional judges will be able to keep pace with the 
rapidly increasing calendar. 

w 

A graceful act was performed by the Bar Association of 
the City of New York on March 14. As New York lawyers 
are aware, when Mr. Justice 

Leventritt was a candidate for a 
A Graceful Act. position on the bench of the Sv. 
preme Court, the Bar Association 
bitterly opposed his election, and 
passed a resolution declaring that he was an unfit person for 
the office. Subsequent events have shown that the organiza 
tion in question being but an aggregation of individuals may, 
after all, make a mistake, for Justice Leventritt has perform- 
ed his duties with ability, impartiality and to the full satis- 
faction of members of the bar. The manner in which this 
fact is acknowledged redounds to the infinite credit of the 
New York City Bar Association, and we note with pleasure 
the following resolution, which was introduced on behalf of 
Elihu Root by William G. Choate and adopted: 

“Whereas, The association in 1898, when Mr. Justice 
Leventritt was a candidate for Justice of the Supreme Court, 
from information then received, judged him an unfit person 
for that office, as appears by the records of the association; 
and 

“Whereas, During the seven years of his judicial service 
his administration of the office has given general satisfaction 
to the people and the bar, and has been marked by ability, 
learning, diligence and a strong sense of justice; be it, there 
fore, 

“Resolved, That the association, believing that this ac 
knowledgment is due to a deserving public officer, hereby 
publicly reverses the adverse opinion expressed by it before 
his election.” 


ad snide 
In 1900, as will be remembered, the Taff Vale Railway 


Company sued the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
for “malicious molestation, intimi- 
dation and other unlawful acts,” 
during the great Welsh coal 
strike. The English courts held 
that the society was responsible 
for its own acts and for the acts 
Ever since this decision it has been the e& 
deavor of English labor leaders to secure immunity for union 


The Labor Question in 
England. 


of its agents. 
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funds. bor being strongly represented in the present 
parliamen' a government measure was introduced providing 
gat no act of trade unions should be held unlawful if such 
get WAS lawful when committed by an individual. The bill 
further gave the right of “peaceful picketing” and defined 
the law of agency as applied to trade unions, making it im- 


possible to recover damages from them for any acts not 


guthorized by the governing bodies. This act apparently did 
not satisfy the laborites, who demanded complete immunity 
of the funds and offered aa amendment in the following words: 
“No action shall be brought against a 
trade union * * * for the recovery of 
damages sustained by any person or per- 
sons by reason of the action of any mem- 
ber or members of such trade union or 
other association.” 


This, strange as it may seem, the government accepted, 
and the measure passed its second reading by a vote of 456 
to 66. If this becomes a law, then all we can say is that 
it will be pretty hard to substantiate the claim that British 
iegislation is of superior quality. Just why labor unions 
should be singled out from all other classes of associations 
and corporations and given complete immunity, it is difficult 
to discover. With all the strength of the labor element in 
this country, we doubt if any legislature would have the 
hardihood to pass such an absurd act as this. 

w 

In the “International Journal of Ethics,” Professor 

Royce, of Harvard, tells of the Island of Jamaica, which, 

with a black and mulatto popula- 

tion of about 650.000 and a white 

The Race Problem population of not more than 15,000 

Solved. is yet (benighted land) withou* 

a race problem. In Jamaica he 

found there was no public contro 

versy about social race equality or superiority nor did any 

white man or white woman feel insecure in moving about 

freely among the negro population. The latter, on the whole, 

were found to be law-abiding, and, though backward in educa- 

tion, were apparently advancing. The suffrage question is 

solved by basing the right to vote on a small property quali- 

fication and, though open to many negroes, it is used by 
oily a very small proportion. 

The difference between this ideal condition of affairs 
and the frightful muddle into which we are plunged Professor 
Royce attributes simply and purely to the superiority of the 
English administration. His words are worthy of grave con- 
sideration. 

“When once the sad period of emancipation and the sub- 
sequent occasional disorder was passed,” he says, “the Eng- 
lishman did in Jamaica what he has so often and so weli 
done elsewhere. He organized his colony; he established 
g00d local courts, which gained by square treatment the con- 
fidence of the blacks. The judges of such courts were Eng- 
liskmen. The English ruler also provided a good country 





constabulary, in which native blacks also found service, and 
in which they could exercise authority over other blacks. 
Black men, in other words, were trained—under English 
management, of course—to police black men. A sound civil 
service was also organized; and in that educated negroes 
found in due time their place, while the chief of each branch 
of the service were and are, in the main, Englishmen. Tie 
excise and the health services, both of which are very highly 
developed, have brought the law near to the life of the 
humblest negro, in ways which he sometimes finds, of course 
restraining, but which he also frequently finds beneficent. 
Hence, he is accustomed to the law; he sees its ministers 
often, and often, too, as men of his own race; and in the main 
he is fond of order, and to be respectful toward the estab- 
lished ways of society. The Jamaica negro is described by 
those who know him as especially fond of bringing his petty 
quarrels and personal grievances into court. He is litigious 
just as he is vivacious. But this confidence in the law is just 
what the courts have encouraged. That is one way, in fact, 
to deal with the too forward and strident negro. Encourage 
him to air his grievances in court, listen to him patienily, 
and fine him when he deserves fines. That is a truly Eng- 
lish type of social pedagogy. It works in the direction of 
making the negro a conscious helper toward good social order, 
“Administration, I say, has done the larger half of the 
work of solving Jamaica’s race problem. Administration hes 
filled the island with good roads, has reduced to a minimum 
the tropfcal diseases by means of an excellent health ser- 
vice, has taught the population loyalty and order, has led 
them some steps already on the long road ‘up from slavery,” 
has given them, in many cases, the true self-respect of these 
who themselves officially cooperate in the work of the law, 
and it has done this without any such results as our South- 
ern friends nowadays conceive when they think of what is 
called ‘negro domination.’ Administration has allayed ancient 
irritations. It has gone far to offset the serious economic 
and tropical troubles from which Jamaica meanwhile suffers. 
“Yes, the work has been done by administration—and 
by reticence. For the Englishman, in his official and govern- 
mental dealings with backward peoples, has a great way of 
being superior without very often publicly saying that he is 
superior. You well know that in dealing, as an individual, 
with other individuals, trouble is seldom made by the fact 
that you are actually the superior of another man in any 
respect. The trouble comes when you tell the other man too 
stridently that you are his superior. Be my superior, quietly, 
simply showing your superiority in your deeds, and very 
likely I shall love you for the véry fact of your superiority. 
For we all love our leaders. But tell me that I am your in- 
ferior, and then perhaps I may grow boyish, and may throw 
stones. Well, it is so with races. Grant, then, that yours 
is the superior race. Then you can afford to say little about 
that subject in -your public dealings with the backward race. 
Superiority is best shown by good deeds and by few boasts.” 
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The Lawyer's Conscience. 


By T. H. Marshall 


An alleged witty friend of mine, who was informed of the 
subject of this paper, said that the length of it would nox tres- 
pass unduly upon the time of any reader; that all that could 
be truthfully said upon the subject could be brought within 
the narrow confines of that famous chapter in the anciert 
history of Ireland upon snakes. And thus it is that with the 
members of the other learned professions, we are put up in 
the public stocks to be gibed at, hooted at, and peited with 
stale vegetables. Such are some of the disadvantages of 
merit and notoriety. 

Unjust as is much of the criticism and the half malicious 
jokes we endure, there must be some little reason for them, 
or they would not perennially thrive. The public distrust of 
courts, juries and lawyers does not find its sole source in the 
disordered imagination of the ignorant and misguided. “There's 
a rift in the lute, there’s a speck in the amber, there’s a 
fiy in the ointment” somewhere, which bids us pause, and 
These 
some of the questions we may well ask ourselves: “Is 


gives occasion for personal cross-examination. are 
the 
lawyer a man apart from the rest of humanity? Is he a mere 
machine? Is he, in the discharge of his duty, ‘like a beast witl 
lower passions, like a beast with lower pains?’ Does he work 
automatically? Has he Does he 
dream that, regardless of his professional conduct, thers 
no ghosts which at his bidding will not down? 


evil alike to him? 


no feeling and emotion? 
are 
Are good and 
Is the thought that responsibility rests 
with the brain that conceives, and not that 


with the 


nourishes like poppy and mandragora to a perturbed soul? 


one 


Is he guide or guide-post, or both, or neither, to men on the 
road to Avernus?” These and countless others of like kind 
throng the brain like leaves in Vallombrosa. 

In what I shall say by way of criticism of my own pro- 
fession let me premise that man for man, the world round, 
in view of its temptations. its difficulties and the grade of 
citizenship with which it has to deal, it is the cleanest and 
most high-minded of all the learned professions. The mar- 
vel is, not that some lawyers go wrong, but that so many 
lawyers go right. Such is the nature of our calling that we 
are inevitably internes for the epidemic wards of humanity. 
The principal part of our practice consists in diagnosing and 
treating the small-pox of trade, the cholera of crime and the 
leprosy of unwise and corrupt legislation. He who heals the 
body may find an antiseptic and an antidote for the ills 
with which he comes in contact. He who heals the soul has a 
sure ana fast grip upon the sources of eternal health, but he 
who treats the liberty and prosperity of humanity has no- 
where to go for cleansing save to the bathroom of his own 
ideals. 

The danger to the individual and to the state consists 
not so much in the evil of the individual or the evil in the 
State as it consists in the lack of appreciation of, or appre- 
hension for, that evil. Looking out upon society to-day, 


watching corruption in high and low places, seeing the grafter 


at his work, the trickster at his business, the crimina] pursuing 


| 
| 
} 








his calling, and the business man engaged in sharp | ractices, 
we might well pause in despair, if the countervailing influence 
of public discontent with its maintenance were not algo 
abroad. 

There are but few of us who, in our sober !oments, 
would yield our assent to the way in which some fortunes are 
accumulated in America. There are not many of us who 
would not tremble for the perpetuity of the state, and the 
peace and quietude of the citizen, if there were noi abroag 
in the land a spirit of protest at and a spirit of rescareh gs 
to how these evils may be corrected. I have read Steffens 
on public crime, Tarbell and Lawson on private crime, and] 
do not know whether they speak truth or falsehood. I have 
also watched, with some degree of satisfaction, the discussiop 


which has taken place in one of the leading religious organi- 


zations of this country with reference to tainted money, and] 
have satisfied myself, whether the charges were true or false, 
that at least the evil and the froth of the state and the 
nation were being tossed up to the surface by the seething 


views of the community at large; that this constant discussion 
of right and wrong, of honesty and dishonesty, of good and 
bad faith, mark the fact that both the state at large an 
individual 
ciples of honesty, honor and integrity. 


1 most 


of its citizens are vitally alive to the prin- 


And I have satisfied 
myself that so long as this condition of affairs lasts we need 
have no fear for the perpetuity of our institutions, nor for 


the onward march of high ethical ideals. Taking. however, 
this optimistic view of the condition of affairs in this gov- 
ernment of ours does not permit the individual citizen t 


slacken in the least his ardor for good government nor his 
watchful care over his own conduct. Upon the contrary, the 
duty rests upon him to try each public and private question 
by the law at least of good morals, in the forum of his own 
conscience, and when tried, and heard, and determined, his 
high duty to himself, to his family and to the 
that he should unflinchingly and unfalteringly, 
loss of personal gain and aggrandizement io himself, enforce in 
all the affairs of life the judgments and decrees of that court. 
And thus premising, may the lawyer forget himself; may he be 
iike Gallo of old. one who cares nothing about these things? 
May he, like Pilate, ask what is true, and then not stay for an 
answer? May he hope. because he simply serves another mat, 


state requires 


¢ tho 
even a it 


to wash his hands in token of his innocence, and expect the 
blood of just men to not rest upon his head? In every com 
munity in this state of ours there are many high-minded mem- 
bers of our profession, who have carefully considered the ob 
ligations which rest upon them as lawyers. They are careful 
not to counsel or maintain any action, proceeding or detense 
except such as appear to them legal and just. They 40 not 
employ, for the purpose of maintaining causes confided ‘ 
them, any means inconsistent with truth, and never seek t0 
mislead the court or jury by any artificial or false statement 
of fact or law. They do not encourage the commencement of 
continuance of litigation from any motive of passion or inter 
est, and rarely do they reject the cause of the defenseless oT 
oppressed. They have been trained in that school of morals 
which teaches that the lawyer is but a blind instrument of 
fate; that he is but the sword wielded by the hand of justice: 
that in and of himself he is nothing; that there is no personal 
responsibility resting upon him if he can appear with clean 
hands in a court of justice and keep the solemn vows of his 
admission to the bar. They do not hesitate to defend criminals 
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one accused of crime they only discharge a duty, and that 
upon, them rests no share of the responsibility of either pun- 
jsbment vr acquittal. So ingrained has become the idea of 
ack of ‘rsonal responsibility of the lawyer in the dis- 
charge Of his duties to his client, so long as he keeps his 
persona! attitude toward court, toward client and toward 
opposing counsel clean, unspotted and blameless, that a 
note of warning ought to be sounded to members of the pro- 
fession in view of the changed condition of affairs brought 
spout by the business age in which we live. 

There Was a time when the contracts which men made 
were of nO Moment to the lawyer so far as the conscientious 
discharge of his duty was concerned. There was a time wien 
“thus saith the law’ was a sufficient excuse for his conduct 
in upholding the legislative enactments of our land. There 
was a time when, in the defense of criminals, he could stand 
as one apart, and doing what he conceived to be his duty be 
plameless in the sight of man and God. I am unable ~ say 
whether the materialistic tendency of the twentieth century 
has eleva.ed or depressed the level of our profession. I only 
know that as the public has changed the lawyer has also. 

The old form of a bili in equity to reform a contract is 
still used by us We charge that by the mutual error and 
mistake of the parties and of the scrivener who drew the in- 
strument certain things were inserted, or certain things were 
omitted therefrom, but we forget that when those forms arose 
the lawyer had little, if anything, to do with the making of 
contracts; now scrivener and lawyer are one. The keenest 
minds of our profession, the men most learned in all its in- 
tricacies, have their entire attention and their best energies 
directed toward the drawing of contracts. And, strange as it 
may seem, in the drawing of these same instruments the ef- 
fort is a constant, never-ending and ceaseless one, to insert 


} 


some clause On behalf of the man whom they represent, cov- 
ered up in such verbiage or concealed in such legal phrases 
that their client may obtain the advantage of the other party 
tothe contract. Men who in all the other relations of life are 
Chevalier Bayards beyond reproach, who would scorn to take 
advantage in their own affairs. who would not steal a half- 
penny, though all the gold in all the mints of all the world, 
uncounted, were left in their charge, who would not fleck a 
hair in telling the exact truth on every and all subjects, who 
would not bend the pregnant hinges of the knee that personal 
thrift might follow personal fawning, and who land and mag- 
uify Jehovah, the covenant keeping God of Israel, seeminyly 
are without conscience when it comes to the question of draw- 
ing contracts for their clients. So accustomed have they Le- 
come to considering themselves separate and apart from the 
business in which they are engaged that they conside: it 
neither dishonest nor disgraceful to use their splendid abil- 
ities and their magnificent knowledge of the law for the ad- 
vantage of their clients, and to the detriment of the men with 
whom they are dealing. This is a marvelous condition of the 
lawyer's conscience. Only centuries of breeding which have 
instilled into him the idea that he is separate and apart from 
the cause which he represents could thus induce men of such 
splendid morals to prostitute the finer sensibilities of their 
nature to the service of their clients. It seems to me that. it 
but needs the bare suggestion that when the lawyer turns 
himself into the scrivener he is himself as much responsible 
a his client for any trickery, knavery, dishonesty or shazp 
Practice that may enter into the contract. 

We decry the vast aggregation of capital, the formation of 
trusts and combinations to forestall the market in this 
‘ountry, to drive out competition and to throttle that indiv- 
ualism which has heretofore been the chiefest heritage of the 
American born citizen. We sneer at the “captain of in- 
tustry,” and both in our political platforms and in our private 
conversation we pledge ourselves to the throttling of these in- 
iniquitous monsters. We look upon them as being simply the 
Tesult of the money-making age in which we live. of the 





greed, rapacity and cruelty of the money-getier, but we have 
not stopped to consider that all of the these things have only 
come to pass because lawyers have lent themeselves to turn- 
ing the sharp corners of the law in the interests of these com- 
tinations. We have failed to think, or, thinking, have failed 
to act. We cease to realize, if indeed we ever did realize, that 
none of these things could ever have come to pass had not ihe 
lawyer, day in and day out, week in and week out, monch in 
and month out, year in and year out, given to the accomplish- 
ment of these nefarious designs the best days of his lif> and 
the very flowering of his intellect. And the strange and 
marvellous thing about it is that these things have been ac- 
complished, not by the lawyer of low degree, not by the de- 
spised and rejected of the profession, not by the trickster and 
the knave, but by the man who is above reproach in the com- 
munity in which he. lives. 

Bu 1e lawyer has not stopped in his upward, or down- 
ward career—I don’t know which it is, by turning himseif into 
scrivener and devising these schemes whereby advantage is 
taken ye man of another through strange phrases in 
contracts and peculiar evasions of the law; he has gone 
farth an this, and he has made himself the instrument of 
obtaining, through legislative bodies, the passage of enact- 
ments which will work to the great gain of his clients, or will 
prevent courts and juries from levying a just tribute upon 
them for t privilege which the law has conferred upon them! 
There scarcely a legislature in this country which is not 

haunted by lawyers of high degree who are en- 
the business of either forcing the passage of meas- 
1 will inure to the. benefit of their clients or pre- 
passage of measures which will cost their clients 
in the interest of the common weal. I do not know 
egislatures are bribed or not. I do not know 
legal, dishonest and disreputable means were used 
vassage of much of the iniquitous legislation of re- 
s. I have so much faith in my own profession that 
velieve it has been guilty of any bribery or dis- 
But I am not blind to the fact that the learning 
rains of the bar have been sold to the accomplish- 
these purposes. Much of the evil has been cone 

yut not all. 
will not suffice to call attention to the many mar- 
ianifestations of the lawyer’s conscience with refer- 
the public and private discharge of the duties of his 
I am not unmindful of the fact that the people 
nged; that years ago the client used to call and 
case and ask you whether he was right or wrong; 
w a client of such character is a bird of rare plumage; 
»w he calls and inquires, regardless of whether he is 
wrong, whether he can win his case or not. I am not 
iful of the fact that the public is much to blame for the 
of the lawyer upon these questions, and yet I think 
annot close our eyes to conditions and shield ourselves 
from moral responsibility by saying that we have nothing to 
do with the right or wrong of a cause, a contract or the pas- 
sage of a law. The duty yet rests upon us of advising cishon- 
nen to be honest, of refusing to take dishonest causes, cf 
fusine to defend scoundrelly contracts, of refusing io draw 
illegitimate contracts, and making use of such knowledge as 
nature and experience have endowed us with for the further- 
ance of the disreputable schemes of our clients, of refusing 
above all things, to lend our abilities to the passage of legis- 
lation which may inure to the benefit of the few as against 
the inalienable rights of the many. The conscience of the 
lawyer must be revivified and quickened. He must cease to 
think himself a man apart from the great mass of humanity. 
He must understand that save in the instance of the defense 
of a criminal, or in the presentation of a cause in the origin 
of which he was not directly himself a part, he must refuse 
the defense of dishonest and dishonorable causes. He must 
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of high and low degree, recognizing the fact that human judg- 
ment at its best is fallible; that in presenting the cause of 
understand that when Le turns himself into a scrivener he 
has no right in law or morals, in the highest conception of 
the responsibilities which are thrust upon his exalted posi- 
tion, to yield himself, a mere blind instrument, to the prac- 
tice of fraud and deception. He must realize that it was 
never given to him because he is a lawyer, if by his act, un- 
just legislation is enacted, or needful legislation is prevented, 
or corrupt combinations are formed, to throw himself back 
upon his private honor and integrity and say, “Thou canst not 
say I did it; never shake thy gory locks at me.” He must 
realize that in the onward sweep of events in the mighty 
march of ages it is an individual necessity for him to lock 
arms many times with his client; to understand that if his 
client goes down to death and disaster ‘he must go with him; 
that if his client engages in practices which shock the moral 
sense of the community and which lower the standard of 
righteousness and truth, he himself cannot be blameless. With 
ideals such as these and consciences thus corrected, it may 
be that our profession will not produce so many hundred- 
thousand-dollar-a-year lawyers as it has done in the last few 
years. It may be that we shall not array ourselves quite so 
frequently in purple and fine linen, nor shall we sit so often 
at the prince’s table, but we shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that not only privately, but publicly, are our lives 
fit for the emulation of the oncoming generations. We shall 





=e 


realize the high ideal of the modern lawyer, the ma: 


f whom 
it was said by the Gallilean, “Blessed are the peac 


nakers,” 
We shall be content to lie down for the last time ipop ie 
couches understanding that with our fleeting breath. we shall 
pass to a newer existence, like Othello, with an pation 
gone. Unless we do thus impress and govern ours: ‘ves, jg 
alone with dignity, but also with the high moral r Onsibil- 
ity of the business in which we are engaged, be «ire that 
the time will come when this, our profession, will stly be. 
come a byword and hissing among men. We cannot con- 
tinue for many years to permit to be done what we haye 
been permitting to be done for the last few. We are as. 
senting to the production of an abnormal condition of mora) 
consciousness within the community and ourselves. We are 


responsible for many of the evils which are abroad in the 
land; some of them we could prevent, others we could cor. 
rect. I have faith that we have both the desire and the cour. 
age to do these things. I know that if we do not there wil! 
come to us a sad, sad time, when the bitterness 


of the 

fruitage of life will be in sorry contrast with the beauty of 
its bloom. 

Unless we hasten to do as lawyers what we woulid do as 

men, I fear much, that if the Nazarene should again walk 


the Via Dolorosa of this life, He would lay down His cross, 
and looking at us sadly, truthfully say gain: “Woe unto you 


also, ye lawyers, for ye lade men with burdens grievous to 
be borne.” 








When at last Lincoln was clothed with powers such as 
lew monarchs have ever exercised, when the fate of men and 
of the very nation itself often depended upon a stroke of his 
pen, the caution and vigilance born of his long experierice 
at the bar characterized his every action. It would be inter- 
esting to hear the confessions of the hundreds who called 
at the White House with the purpose of obtaining his signature 
to incriminating documents, only to have their apparently 
innocent request granted in such a manner that it defeated 
their sinister desiigns. Almost every line of Lincoln’s writing, 
from the official document to the scribbles on the little 
calling cards which he used to answer the thousand-and-one 
requests of the visitors who thronged his anteroom day after 
day, shows a master of prudence, acquainted with the dangers 
lurking in every piece of paper, and able to guard himself 
against surprise with apparent unconcern. 

It was a time when great events often hung upon triflies, 
when the effective man was he who could tell whom to trust 
and whom to suspect, and at every crisis and all hours of 
the day there was a shrewd lawyer in the White House. 

It was Lincoln the lawyer as well as the statesman who 
suggested and urged compensated emancipation upon the 
slave-holding ‘States, and who, as counsel for that great cause, 
himself drew the draft of the bill designed for Delaware, 
which, had it been generally accepted. would have saved 
thousands 0: lives and millions of treasure. 

It was Lincoln the lawyer who, against his persona] in- 
clinations and the heaviest of moral pressure, resisted every 
effort of the abolitionists to deprive the South of her prop- 
erty rights without due process of law, and it was not until 
every legal remedy had failed that he exercised his authority 
as a military commander and issued the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 

It was Lincoln the lawyer who, fortified by his experience 
in hundreds of jury trials, watched the people to whom a 
mighty issue was being presented, and, by anticipating and 
interpreting their thought, inspired public confidence and won 





The Lawyer-President. 





a united support. It was Lincoln the lawyer who, knowing the 
crucial point in his cause and keeping it continually in sight, 
remained serenely sane in the babel and pressed steadily for- 
ward, undiverted and undismayed. 

It was Lincoln the lawyer who wrote the state papers 
which are today recognized as models of finish and form, 
not only in his cwn country, but wherever statecraft is under- 
stood, and it was Lincoln the lawyer whose shrewdness and 
tact not only saved the nation from foreign complications, 
but paved the way for the Alabama arbitration and award. 

On the 1lth of April, 1865, only four days before his 
death, Lincoln spoke of the work still uncompleted. It was 
the hour of countless legal questions concerning the status 
of the seceded States, all based upon the inquiry whether 
they were still in the Union, or out of it, and hot discussions 
on this delicate point were carrying the disputants far afield. 
The great advocate, however, waived the quibbling issue 
aside anu passed directly to the heart of the case. 

“That question,” he remarked, “is bad as the basis of @ 
controversy and good for nothing at all—a merely pernicious 
abstraction. We all agree that the seceded States, so-called, 
are out of their proper relation to the Union, and that the 
sole object of the Government, civil and military, in regard 
to those States is to again get them into that proper relation. 
‘ Finding themselves safely at home, it would be 
utterly immaterial whether they had ever been abroad. Let 
us all join in doing the acts necessary to restoring the proper 
practical relations between these States and the Union, and 
each forever after innocently indulge in his own opinion 
whether in doing the acts he brought the States from with- 
out into the Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they 
never having been out of it.” 

Reading those words, who can doubt that it would have 
been Lincoln the lawyer who would have proved the genius 
of reconstruction had he been allowed to live and help “bind 
up the nation’s wounds?’—From Frederick Trevor Hill’s 
“Lincoln the Lawyer,” in the May “Century.” 
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Under the Charter of the City of New York one of the 


departments of the city government is the Law Depart- 
ment. 

I shall not attempt to treat the subject of this paper his- 
torically, or to compare the Law Department of the City of 
New York with other law departments, either State or Na- 
tional. Rather shall my aim be to portray it as it now is, in- 
cidentally comparing its present with its past, describing its 
organigation, its vast powers, and the general scope and 
yolume of its work. 

Before proceeding, however, to the discussion of this eve- 
ning’s theme, it may be interesting to look backward and 
view the Law Department of our city through the memory 
of two gentlemen, one of whom, Mr. Andrew T. Campbell, 
its chief clerk. 


is now Mr. Campbell has been connected 


with the office since 1857—forty-eight years. The other gentle- 
man. Mr. William C. Trull, is now an eminent member of our 
Bar. He became an assistant of the Corporation Counsel in 
1861. Mr. Campbell informs me that he obtained the position 
of copyist under the then Corporation Counsel, Hon. Richard 
Busteed, in 1857. Mr. Busteed had af that time two assistants, 
Abraham R. Lawrence and Moses Ply. The entire force of 
the office, in addition to the Corporation Counsel, consisted of 
the assistants just named, a street clerk, a real estate ciecrk, 
The office 


of the Law Department in 1857 was on the second floor of 237 


a law clerk, two copyists and one messenger. 


Broadway. It continued there until 1860, when it was re- 
moved to 82 Nassau street. 

When Mr. Trull became connected with the office of the 
Corporation Counsel, Greene C. Brunson filled that office. Mr, 
Trull and Henry H. Anderson were his assistants. In 1863, 
John E. Devlin succeeded Judge Brunson and John K. Hackett 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Anderson. Mr. Trull continued 
in office during the term of Mr. Devlin, who was succeeded 
Mr. David J. Dean, of whom I 


shall have occasion to speak hereafter 


by Hon. Richard O’Gorman. 
became Judge O’Gor- 
man’s assistant. 

During Mr. Devlin’s term of office there were 3,000 suits 
commenced against the city arising out of the draft riots in 
1863. Thomas E. Kennedy, now a process server and messen- 
ger; William J. Hodge, holding a like positioa, have been 
faithful servants of the city in the Law Department. Mr. 
Kennedy has been in the office of the Corporation Counsel 
On January 16, this year, Mr. Hodge will 
have served in said office forty years. 


twenty-two years. 


From 1857 to 1897—forty years—the office of Corporation 
Counsel was held by twelve officials, as follows: Richard Bus- 
teed, Greene C. Brunson, John C. Devlin, Richard O’Gorman, 
E. Delafield Smith, Wm. C. Whitney, George P. Andrews, E. 
Henry Lacombe, Morgan J. O’Brien, Henry R. Beekman, Wm. 
H. Clark and Francis M. Scott. The gentlemen who have held 
the office since January 1, 1898, are, John Whalen, George L. 
Rives and the present incumbent, John J. Delany. 


——— 


A Great Law Office. 


By Hon. Arthur C. Butts, Assistant Corporation Counsel, New York City. 











In the year 1897, prior to consolidation, when the city 
and the county of New York were coterminus, fifty-six persons 
were connected with the main office of the Law Department, 
including twelve assistants and five junior assistants. In the 
Bureau of Street Opening, under the charge of Mr. John P. 
Dunn, there were in ali forty-three persons, including assist- 
ants. In the Bureau of the Corporation Attorney, abolished by 
the Chapter of 1897, there were nine persons. To the Depart- 
ment of Street Improvements of the Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth Wards, one assistant was assigned, and there were 
but four persons in the Bureau of Collection of Arrears of 
Personal Taxes. The entire force of the Law Department tien 
numbered one hundred and fourteen. The Corporation Coun- 
sel’s office before consolidation was a great law office. 

In the year 1897 the number of actions and proceedings 
pending at the close of that year was 3,925. The number of 
actions and proceedings commenced during the year were 
3,329. The number of actions tried in court was 138. The 
number of appeals argued at the Appellate Division and Ap- 
pellate Term of the Supreme Court was 92. The number of ap- 
peals argued in the Court of Appeals was 30. The number 
of appeals argued in the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals was one, and the number of appeals argued in the 
United -States Supreme Court was one. After consolidation 
under the Charter of 1897 began the marvellous changes and 
stupendous growth, which have made the Corporation Coun- 
sel’s office of New York beyond all doubt the greatest law 
office in the world. 

Section 255 of the Charter provides: “There shall be a 
Law Department of the City of New York, the head of which 
shall be called the Corporation Counsel, who shall be the 
attorney and counsel of the City of New York, the Mayor, 
Board of Aldermen, and each and every officer, board and 
department of said city.” 

By virtue of section 257 of the Charter, there must be an 
office of the Corporation Counsel located in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. In his discretion the Corporation Counsel may es- 
tablish branch offices in each of the boroughs of Richmond, 
Queens and the Bronx. Connected with and a part of tlie 

Law Department are the Bureau of Street Openings, the 
Bureau of Penalties and the Bureau for the Collection of Ar- 
rears of Personal Taxes.. There are also assistants of the 
Corporation Counsel assigned to the Tenement House De- 
partment Bureau and the Superintendent of Public Buildings. 

Under the authority of the section of the Charter above 
cited branch offices of the Corporation Counsel have been es- 
tablished in the boroughs of Richmond, Queens and the 
The branch office in the Borough of Brooklyn is in 
of the Hon. James D. Bell. The branch office m 
the Borough of the Bronx is in charge of the Hon. 
Richard H. Mitchell. The branch office in the Borough of 
Queens is in charge of Denis O’Leary, Esq. The branch office 
in the Borough of Richmond is in charge of John Middecombe, 
Esq. The Bureau of Street Opening is in charge of Mr. John 
P. Dunn. The Bureau for the Collection of Arrears of Personal 
Taxes is in charge of James P. Keenan, Esq. The Bureau of 
Penalties is in charge of Herman Stiepel, Esq. The assistant 
in charge of the legal business of the Tenement House De- 
partment and the Superintendent of Public Buildings is John 
P. O’Brien, Esq. 

The main office of the Law Department is located .t 2 
Tryon row, Borough of Manhattan. Three entire floors of the 


Bronx. 
charge 





*Address Delivered Before the Association of the Bar of the Borough of the Bronx, New York City. 
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MAKING AND KEEPING CLIENTS 


——— 


My Business is Making and Keeping Clients for Lawyers 


Increase Your Practice. 
spending a little judiciously. 


Reduce Your Expenses. 


Save much money by first 


| select all my clients. Let me help 


you select some of yours 


I have been engaged in this work nearly nine years. 


or create a commercial practice. Send references to 


Every year has been the best, and my business has grown 
because lawyers | represent have recommended my services t2 others. 


adily 
Modus Operandi mailed to lawyers desiring to increase 








BRADFORD ARTHUR BULLOCK, 18th Floor, St. Paul Building, NEW 


“Staats-Zeitung” building are occupied. In the main office 
and the various branches of the Law Department, to which 
I have referred, the Corporation Counsel has under him 70 
assistant, 18 junior assistants, a chief clerk of the entire 
Law Department, one chief clerk and 48 steno- 
graphers. The secretary of the Corporation Counsel, the li- 
brarian, clerks, bookkeepers, etc., of various grades make up 
a total roster of 240 persons. With this great force at nis 
command, the Corporation Counsel attends to the legal busi- 
ness of the city. 


assistant 


Section 255 of the charter provides that the Corporation 
Counsel “shall have charge and conduct 
ceedings necessary in opening, 
closing of streets, and ‘in 
unerein for the city by 


of the legal pro- 
widening, the altering and 
acquiring real estate or interest 
condemnation proceedings, and the 
preparation of all leases, deeds, contracts, bonds and other 
legal papers of the city or of or connected with any depart- 
ment, board or officer thereof, and he shall approve as to form 
all contracts, leases, deeds and other legal papers. The Cor- 
poration Counsel, except as otherwise -herein provided for, 
shall have the right to institute actions in law or equity and 
proceedings provided by the Code of Civil Procedure or by law 
in any court, state or National, to maintain, defend or estab- 
lish the rights, interests, revenues, property, privileges, fran- 
chises or demands of the city, or any part or portion thereof, 
or of the people thereof, or to collect any money, debts, fines 
or penalties, or to inforce the laws and ordinances.” 

Immediately after the consolidation of the Greater City, 
the business of the Law Department began to increas. In 
1898 the number of actions and proceedings pending at the 
close of that year was 5,512. The number of actions and pro- 
ceedings commenced during the year was 7,008. The number 
of actions tried in court 118. The number of appeals 
argued at the Appellate Division and Appellate Term was 157. 
The number of appeals argued in the Court of Appeals was 
35, and the number of opinions rendered to various depari- 
ments and Officers of the city government was 523. 


In 1856 the entire appropriation for the Law Depart- 
ment, including the salary of the Corporation Counsel, clerk 
hire and office rent, and all disbursements, was $36,550. In 
1904, the appropriation for the Corporation Counsel’s office 
was $375,560.73. It may seem astonishing that the Law De- 
partment of the City of New York employs, including the 
Corporation Counsel, 240 persons, but a summary of its busi- 
ness for the year 1904 will give some insight into the volume 
of its work. For instance, 20,359 actions and proceedings 
were pending at the close of the year 1904, of which 5,433 
were actions and proceedings commenced during the year. 
The number of actions tried in court was 588. The number 
of appeals argued at the Appellate Division and Appellate 
Term was 185. The number of appeals argued at the Court 
of Appeals was 68. The number of appeals argued in Fed- 
eral courts 4, and the number of opinions rendered to the 
various departments and officers of the city government was 
1,741. In addition there were 63 actions tried before referees, 


Was 











at which there were 301 hearings. There were 2,917 contracts 


approved as to form. There were 384 contracts revised anj 
returned for correction. There were 617 advertisement 


8 lor 
bids approved as to form, while 322 bonds, 141 leases, 90 re. 
leases, 3 deeds and 24 agreements were approved. It may be 
fairly said that the city is reasonably successful in it tiga- 
tions. In the year 1904, out of the number of cases tried, 
as above mentioned, 152 were determined in favor of the 


city. In the Municipal Court 42 were decided in favor of the 
city, and 155 against it. Of 178 appeals argued and sub- 
mitted at the Appellate Division, the city was successful in 
100. Of 7 appeals argued at Appellate Term of the Supreme 
Court, 4 were decided in favor of the city, while 49 of the 68 


appeals argued in the Court of Appeals, the city was success- 
ful. In the Federal courts, 4 cases were argued, the city 
successful in one case. 

The Bureau of Penalties in the year 1904 3 
complaints, of which 3,173 were sued upon. There were 1,432 
actions began for the violation of corporation ordinances. In 
the Bureau for the Collection of Arrears of Persona! Taxes 
7,829 actions were commenced to recover personal taxes 

In the Tenement House branch of the office there were 
received and filed 6,013 complaints upon which 2,405 actions 
were brought. In the Building Department there were 2.169 
complaints filed, and 1,822 actions brought for violations of 
the building law. 

The Bureau of Street Openings became one of the Bureaus 
of the Law Department by virtue of chapter 158 of the Laws 
of 1893. Mr. John P. Dunn, of the Borough of the Bronx, one 
of our fellow members, has been assistant Corporation Counsel 
in charge of said bureau ever since its organization. When 
the bureau was first organized Mr. Dunn was assisted by three 
assistants of the Corporation Counsel, one chief clerk, 
computers, one clerk and one searcher, making in all nine 
persons. Since that time the business of the bureau has 
vastly increased, until now Mr. Dunn has under him, in- 
cluding 13 assistants and 2 junior assistants, clerks, ac 
countants, etc., a force numbering in all 60 persons. 

It would be interesting, did time permit, to 
length to the rise and growth and work of this great bureat 
of the Law Department. It must suffice, however, to refer to 


sing 
CINE 


received 9,.03 


three 


refer at 


the fact that during the year 1904, 89 reports in street open- 
ing proceedings were confirmed, in which the awards ag 
gregated $4,537,370.42, and the assessments for benefits, 


$2,343,101.88. The streets acquired covered 194,345 linear feet 
in length, or nearly 47 miles. 

A very important adjunct of the Law Department is the 
Bureau for the examination of and report upon actions brought 
for personal injuries. Mr. William H. Lake, chief examiner 
is in charge of that bureau, which also attends to the sub 
poening of witnesses on the trial of all actions. 

The lady stenographers and typewriters attached to the 
main office—22 in all—are under the direction of Miss Alicé 
Meany. 

Every room in the main office has a telephone. The mat- 
agement of the swithchboard imposes intelligent attention 
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and jabor. Miss Mattie E. McCartney and Miss Adelaide | ever. Three of the assistants of the Corporation Counsel ave 
Jacobs are the operators in charge. been elevated to the bench. John K. Hackett became Record- 

er of the city. Abram R. Lawrence and John Proctor Clark 


Among the assistants of the Corporation Counsel is John 
Breckenridge, a grandson of John C. Breckenridge, Vice- 


a ient of the United States during President Buchanan's 
term, and Franklin Chase Hoyt, a grandson of Salmon P. 
Chase, Secretary of the Treasury under President Lincoin, 
and afterward Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Hoyt is now assigned to the office of the 
Mayor. 


Were within the plan and scope of this paper that I 
should speak of my brother assistants in the Law Department, 
I might justly refer to them, one and all, in glowing terins 
of unstinted but merited praise. More able, more loyal, more 
conscientious men cannot be found in any law office or in the 
public service of this or any other city. They prove by their 
works that they are not only controlled and guided by an 
exalted standard of public duty, but also that as lawyers they 
are always indefatigable. watchful, faithful advocates and de- 
fenders of the rights and interests of the City of New York. 

In the Law Department the work is necessarily sp2cia!- 
ized. Certain of the assistants attend only to litigations aris- 
ing out of taxation and kindred questions of the corporaticns, 
riparian rights, franchises, proceedings for condemnation of 
real property for all municipal purposes, special proceedings 
in certiorari and mandamus, actions for personal injuries, 
arising from the overflow of sewers, broken water 
mains and hydrants. One assistant argues all the appeals at 4 
the Appellate Division and the Court of Appeals. Several 
assistants devote the greater part of their time to the prepar- 
ation of briefs on appeal. 


actions 


The printed cases and points of all appealed cases argued 
in the Appellate courts are preserved in large bound volumes. 
These were commenced in 1875 by Mr. James M. 
Valles, who was then, and is now, librarian. In 1898, there 
of such bound volumes. There are now 546—an 
increase of 236 since 1898. The library of the Law Depart- 
ment contains over 7,000 volumes. This number, it is believed, 
very largely increased when the office is removed to 
Hall of Records Building. 


volumes 


were 304 


will be 


the new 


pecame judges of the Supreme Court. 
of the 
Probably the most justly famous assistant of the Corporation 
Counsel since the establishment of the office was David J. 
Dean. 


The latter is now one 
judges of the Appellate Division of this department. 


As a jurisconsult in municipal law, he had no super- 
ior. The sweetness of his disposition and the nobleness of 
his character are still remembered by those who were his 
associates. His capacity for hard work was unlimited, and 
yet at any time he would turn aside from the most exacting 
labors to open the great storehouses of his legal knowledge 
to the humblest assistant. He was as modest as he was 
learned, and as unassuming as he was profound. A man 
among men, his dafly life was adorned by unostentatious piety. 
He won and retained the admiration and respect—I might 
almost say the reverence—of all his associates, to whom he 
was not only the ever-ready and willing counsellor, but also 
the self-sacrificing and sympathetic friend. As a soldier he 
served his country. As a lawyer he ministered at the altar of 
justice of this city and state. The day is yet far distant 
when his fame will be forgotten and his name unspoken by 
those who knew and loved him 

It has been my lot to serve under two counsels to the cor- 
poration of our city. John Whalen was the first official to hold 
that great office after the consolidation of Greater New York. 
Perhaps no head of the Law Department was ever confronted 
with more intricate and perplexing problems. Ninety-four (7?) 
municipal corporations, including three cities and four coun- 
had been welded by law into one city. The great ma- 
chine was fashioned and builded, but would it work? How 
was its conflicting elements to be adjusted and adapted so 
that from incongruous and inharmonious fragments there 
should arise a fair city inspired by the splendid destiny of be- 
coming the metropolis of the world whose proud supremacy 
would rest, not only on its vast commerce and colossal wealth, 
but also upon the grandeur of its civic pride, and the public 
spirit and virtue of its citizens? The answer to these ques- 
tions largely depended upon the manner in which diversified 
and perplexing problems, following in the wake of consolida- 


ties 





The office of Corporatio nCounsel has been popularly con- 
without 
fifteen gentlemen who have filled the office of 


sidered, and not reason, as a stepping s.one to the 


bench. Of the 
Corporation Counsel, seven have been elevated to seats upon the 
and federal courts. Richard Bus.eed enlisted as 
a Union soldier in the Civil War, made a gallant record and at 


of the war had reached the grade of Brigadier-Gen- 


bench of state 


} 
th . 
Lue Ciose 


era He was afterward appointed a federal judge for one of 
the southern states. Richard O’Gorman was the last elective 
Corporation Counsel. He was a distinguished Irish patriot, 


and of great renown as an orator. He became a justice of the 

Superior Court .of the City of New York. George P. Andrews 

appointed to succeed the late Wm. C. Whitney, became a 
justice of the Supreme Court in 1884. His successor, E. Henry 
Lacombe, resigned his office in 1887 to take his place on the 
bench of the Circuit Court of the United States for the South- 
District of New York. Morgan J. O’Brien, appointed to 
succeed Judge Lacombe, resigned on the 3lst of December. 
1887, to take a seat as a Supreme Court Judge of the First 
Department. He is now the presiding justice of the Appellate 
Division, First Department. Henry B. Beekman, who was 
appointed to succeed Judge O’Brien, after the expiration of 
his term as Corporation Counsel, was elected Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and Francis M. Scott, appointed Corporation 
Counsel by Mayor Strong, was subsequently elected, and is 
how serving as a justice of the Supreme Court. It is probable 
that William C. Whitney will be longest remembered as 
Secretary of the Navy during President Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration. Mr. Whitney was the creator of the modernized 
Ravy of our country, and as such his fame will endure for- 


ern 





tion, were to be met and solved by the Law Department of 
e Greater City. 

Great questions of gravest moment confronted Mr. Wha- 
len. To him and to two of his assistants, Mr. Theodore Con- 
and Mr. George L. Sterling, is due from the citizens of 
this city a large debt of recognition and respect. It wes 
largely owing to their herculean labors, sagacious counsel, and 
sound advice that Greater New York swung proudly inio its 
vast orbit beginning, without friction or disaster, the magnif- 
cent course ordained by its illustrious founders. It is but 
just to say of the present Corporation Counsel, the Hon. John 
J. Delany, that his administration of the Law Department 
during his first term of office just closed, has commanded 
the respect and confidence of all our citizens. It is doubtful 
if any Corporation Counsel ever assumed the office better 
fitted to perform its great and diversified duties. Having 
served seven years as an assistant, he was familiar with the 
routine business of the Law Department, while his experience 
at the bar and in politics, his knowledge of men, and his de- 
votion to the affairs of his native city and the public interests 
peculiarly equipped him to decide with tact and judgment 
the always important and sometimes momentous legal ques- 
tions affecting the city government. 

It is no ordinary task to direct the general policy and the 
large affairs of the Law Department of the City of New York. 
But I affirm it to be the constant aim of Mr. Delany to con- 
duct the Law Department as a great law office. Duringz his 
second term I predict changes and improvements in its 
organization and administration that will greatly increase its 

efficiency and add lustre to fits already splendid history. 
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Congress created the Territory of Iowa in June, 1838, and 
Iowa was admitted into the Union in 1846. The high order of 
ability of the territorial and early bar of Iowa has often been 
remarked and justly. Nothing is more ephemeral than pro- 
fessional reputations in the legal warld. Keats said, with a 


note of disappointment and sadness, that his epitaph should 
be: “Here lies one whose name was writ in water.” This is 
applicable to most lawyers. The lawyer waiks along the 
sandy shore of the everflowing stream of litigation, but his 
footprints are not enduring, for they are effaced by the winds 
and waves and by the footsteps of those that follow after him. 
With this fate the lawyer must be content. 

The early bar of Iowa is adorned with such names, yet 
uneffaced, as Grimes, Starr, Rorer, Mason, Hall, Darwin, 
Browning of Burlington; Hastings, Lowe, Woodward, Rich- 
man, of Muscatine; Folsom, Byington, Carleton, of lowa City; 
Platt Smith, Hempstead, Bissell, Samuels, of Dubuque; Smithe, 
of Marion; Knapp, Wright, of Keosaqua; Love, Beck, D. F. 
Miller, of Lee County; Grant, Cook, Mitchell, of Davenport, 
etc, 

Able as the bar of Iowa has ever been and now is, it is+ 
not too much to say that in point of equipment and ability 
the earliest lawyers were the peers of any that have come 
after them. And it is perhaps true that the percentage of 
able men at the territorial bar was greater than it is at the 
bar of to-day. This much as to early Iowa lawyers. 

And now a few words concerning four Iowa judges: 


Four lowa Judges. 


Outstanding and pre-eminent among the judges of Iowa 
are four names—Mason, the first and only chief justice of the 
territory; Wright, chief justice of the state’s supreme court 
from 1855 to 1870, and Judges Miller and Love, of the Fed- 
eral Court. 

‘Concerning each of these suffer me a few words, and 
chiefly of Judge Mason, whose name is already fading from 
the general memory of the bar and people. 

Charlies Mason (1804-1882). 

Was born in the State of New York 1804, was a class- 
mate at West Point with Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee, 
and was graduated at the head of his class in 1829. He read 
law in New York City and was for a time a writer on the 
“Evening Post.” In 1837 he was appointed United States At- 
torney for Wisconsin territory and located at Burlington, then 
in that Territory. In 1838 was appointed by Van Buren. Chief 
Justice Supreme Court of Iowa Territory, and held that place 
until Iowa was admitted as a State in 1846. He was com- 
missioned in 1848 to revise laws of Iowa, of which the Iowa 
Code, 1851, was the outcome. After holding various public 
places of importance he died near Burlington in 1882 at the age 
of 78. 

Two things concerning Judge Mason are well worth recall- 
ing, one relating to his judicial career, and the other to his 
personal character. 

It fell to his lot to decide, in 1839, a cause of the greatest 
public and historical importance. It is the first reported case 
in the first volume (Morris) of Iowa Reports—the case en- 
titled “Ralph (a colored man) on Habeas Corpus.” 

To those familiar with the history of Iowa, since 1856, 
it will perhaps be a surprise to learn that the first territorial 
legislature in 1838 passed an act prohibiting any free negro 


Early Iowa Lawyers and Judges: 


By Hon. John F. Dillon. 








from settling in Iowa unless he first gave bond for § 
good behavior and that he would not become a public 


v0 for 


cNarge, 
If he failed to give bond he should be arrested and hiied ps 
to the highest bidder for cash for six months. Whoever 
harbored or employed a colored man who had not given bong 
was subject to a fine of $100, and any slaveholder migh. come 
to Iowa and by Iowa officers arrest and take back a slave 


who had escaped from bondage. Against this law only three 
votes were recorded. Even James W. Grimes, afterwaris the 


first Republican governor of Iowa, did not vote against it. 


Ralph was a slave in Missouri. He made a contrac! with 
his owner, Montgomery, to buy his freedom for $550, with 
permission to go to the Dubuque lead mines in Iowa 


) earn 
the money. 


Ralph, though he is said to have worked indus- 
triously, had not been able to save enough to pay Montgomery, 
Two men in Dubuque volunteered to deliver Ralph to Mont- 
gomery in Missouri for $100. Montgomery accepted the order, 
Governor Gue, in his excellent history of Iowa, says Ralph 
was kidnapped, but this seems to be a mistake. While at 
work in the mines Ralph was arrested as a fugitive slave 
under a ‘warrant issued by a justice of the peace pursuant to 
the statute just mentioned, and the sheriff of Dubuque County 
delivered him into the custory of Montgomery’s agents for 
the purpose of being transported to Missouri. He was hand- 
cuffed and taken to Bellevue to be sent by steamboat to 
Missouri. Alexander Butterworth, a 
arrest, procured from Judge 
corpus, and Ralph was 


farmer, seeing the 
Wilson a writ of habeas 
returned to Dubuque. The 
case was of such importance that it was. transferred 
to the Supreme Court of the Territory and came up 
before Judges Mason, Wilson and Williams. It involved, 
you will perceive, the great question which many years after- 
wards arose in the famous Dred-Scott case, viz.: the con- 
stitutionality and effect of the Missouri Compromise Act of 
1820 forbidding slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min. It involved 
the momentous question fought out in the civil war, viz.: 
whether slavery was local and freedom national, or the re- 
verse. 

The court, Chief Justice Mason giving the opinion, de- 
cided these three propositions: 

1. Where a slave goes with the consent of his master to 
become a permanent resident of a free state or territory, 
he can not be regarded as a fugitive slave. 

2. The Act of 1820, for the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, which prohibits slavery north of 36 deg. 30 min. 
was not intended merely as a naked declaration, requiring 
further legislative action and to carry it into effect, but must 
be regarded as an entire and final prohibition of slavery 
north of that line. ; 

3. The master, who subsequently to this act, permits his 
slave to become a permanent resident here, cannot afterward 
exercise any acts of ownership over him within this territory. 

The result was that Ralph was declared to be a free man 
and he was taken from the custody of his captors and set at 
liberty by these three Dmocratic judges. 

The case is interesting, moreover, in a wider view. The 
court applied to the infant Territory of Iowa the principles 
of English freedom first established by Lord Mansfield in 
Somersett’s case, decided some 60 years before. Somersett, 
a Jamaica slave, was brought by his master to England, in- 
tending soon to return with him to Jamaica. Somersctt 





*Address Delivered before the Iowa Society. 
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claimed his freedom in England and was brought before Lord 
wansfield on habeas corpus and discharged from custody of 
his master, Lord Mansfield making the grand declaration that 
“the air of England has long been too pure for a slave, and 
evry man is free who breathes it. Whoever comes into 
England is entitled to the protection of English law, what- 
ever may be the color of his skin.” 

True it és that the Dred-Scott decision afterwards ren- 
dered was in direct conflict with Judge Mason’s decision on 
Ralph's case. But in the civil war, a higher body than either 
of those courts, namely the American people, in their primary 
and sovereign capacity, overruled the Dred-Scott decision and 
reestablished the doctrines of the Iowa court in Ralph's case. 

With Ralph’s case the published records of lowa juris- 
prudence begin, and those records, so long as they last, will 
honorably perpetuate the names of Chief Justice Mason and 
his associates. 

By that decision Iowa became the first free child of the 
“Missouri Compromise.” And when, in contemplating the State 
of lowa to-day in its maturity, we look back through the 
intervening years to the early days when Ralph’s case was de- 
cided, we are for many reasons filled with pride, and es- 
pecially because our whole state has ever justified the in- 
scription written by Governor Eastman and which is borne 
upon the stone which the state contributed to the Washington 
monument: “Iowa, Her Affections, Like the Rivers of Her 
Borders, Flow to a Perpetual Union.” 

Out of the Louisiana Purchase have been carved fourteen 
states with 14,000,000 of free people. In 1838 there were only 
22,000 inhabitants in lowa—now the home of 2,000,000 or 
more. This amazing growth and development is due to the 
fact that the hardy and industrioys people who settled this 
region carried with them their laws and notions of freedom; 
their reverence for law; the deep-rooted conviction that 
liberty and justice are one and inseparable; and in the 
forty-five states of this republic the strongest bond of union 
is the system of laws and jurisprudence, uniform and homo- 
genous, which prevails from ocean to ocean, from the Jakes 
to the gulf, whereby individual freedom and equality before 
the law, the sacredness of contracts as the means, and prop- 
erty as the reward’of universal competition in the affairs of 
life, are inviolable and secure. 

One word concerning Judge Mason as a man. When 
holding court in Iowa City he saw a spirited caricature called 
the “Removal of the Capital.” He inquired who did it. In- 
formed that it was a widow’s son, he sent for him and though 
not then rich in this world’s goods, he gave the young man 
money needful to procure an art education in New York and 
Europe. This man became distinguished in his profession; 
he repaid, unsought by Judge Mason, the money he had re- 
ceived from him, and afterwards painted his portrait, which, 
among the portraits of other officials of Iowa, also painted 
by him, adorns its capital, and he also became Judge Mason’s 
biographer. This artist, George H. Yewell, still lives. 

In the All-seeing eye such acts as this of Judge Mason, 
of which history keeps no record, are perhaps more precious 
than any public service which he ever rendered. “And lo! 
Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 

“On such acts, the gods themselves throw incense.” 

“Inasmuch,” said the Divine Master, “as ye did this 
unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 

And now a brief word as to Iowa judges who came after 
Judge Mason. 


Wright, George G. (1820-1896). 
Chief Justice Supreme court of Iowa. 


The verdict of the bar at that time was and probably 
Would be now that all in all Judge Wright has had no equal 
among the state’s chief justices or judges. He knew by 


1855-1870. 


‘ heart. every decision ofthe court, and every important act 


of the legislature, and thus kept the line of judicial decisions 





steady and consistent. He presided with great dignit:. He 
had remarkable executive ability, and unwearied diligence. 
Every case was examined, discussed and decided in con- 
ference. 

His judicial temperament was as perfect as that of any 
judge I ever knew. Absolute impartiality and strong sense 
were his characteristics. All this combined with adequate 
learning and wide experience to make him a model judge. 
It is because he united these qualities and these merits that 
the bar and people of Iowa hold him and his memory in 
honor; they think of him first of all as a judge, rather than 
as a Senator or legislator. 


Judge Love. 


I now turn for a moment to Iowa federal judges. 

Love, James M. (1820-1891), 1835 United States District 
Judge. Appointed by Pierce. Died in office in 1891. 

Of all the men with whom I have been brought in con- 
tact Judge Love realizes my highest ideal of a gentleman. 
He was the best nisi prius judge I have ever seen. He would 
have been eminent on the appellate bench. Thoreughly 
grounded in the fundamental] principles of law, he was not de- 
pendent wpon the mere cases to guide him in his judgments. 
He carried the torch of justice lighted from on high, and ii led 
him safely and surely through the mazes of the most intri- 
cate litigations. A strong man like Judge Love may do this 
with, as in his case, the best results. His judicial instinct was 
almost unerring. He struck at once for the heart and justice 
of the matter, and rarely missed his aim. He was a man of 
wide reading and liberal culture, and his latest work, revised 
during his last illness, “A Lawyer’s Commentary Upon Shy- 
lock v. Antonio,” is perhaps the most instructive view of 
the legal aspects of that celebrated case that was ever written 
(25 American Law Review, Dec., 1891, p. 899). He left a mem- 
ory deep-rooted in the regard and esteem of his fellow citizens 
and of the entire bar—the most priceless reward any Man can 
have—the most precious legacy any man can leave to his 
country, his family and his friends. 

Mr. Justice Miller. 

Lastly, I mention, all too briefly, Mr. Justice Samuel F. 
Miller (1816-1880). 

He was appointed by President Lincoln in 1862, died in 
office in 1890. He dealt with the great and novel questions 
that grew out of the Civil war. He towers in mountainous 
magnitude against the judicial horizon. He was indeed a 
great judge. If, during his twenty-eight years of service, he 
had been the chief justice of the supreme court, I verily be 
lieve his fame would have been second only to that of Mar- 
shall, “the great chief justice.” Justice Miller, by his great 
labors, connected his name with the judicial and constitutional 
history of his country, upon which he left a permanent im- 
press, and his fame is lasting and secure. 

Justice Miller belongs not alone to Iowa. He is one 
of the most illustrious judges this country has produced. We 
all saluted him as master. Transferring Lamb’s description 
of Thomas Coventry, an old Bencher of the Inner Temple, 
as one “whose person was quadrate, his step massy and 
elephantine, his face square as the lion’s, his gait peremptory 
and pathkeeping, indivertible from its way as a moving col- 
umn,” we have a striking picture of Mr. Justice Miller, if 
we add that under this severe exterior he had a heart as soft 
and tender, as true and loyal as a woman’s. I have often 
thought that his strong features, massive frame and majestic 
port, duly put in marble or bronze, might stand for a Roman 
Caesar in Rome’s best days, and that Rome so distinguished 
for its legal genius never produced a jurisconsult more worthy 
of perpetual honor, than Mr. Justice Miller. Let us not rest 
satisfied until Iowa shall erect in her capital city at Des 
Moines a fitting monument to commemorate the unsullied 
life (living and dying a poor man); the public services and 
just fame of her most eminent judicial magistrate. 
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Fraudulent Conveyances.* it 


yelo 

By Frederick S. Wait. — 

. . : dog 
Whether the incomparable Queen Elizabeth personally | ward I., chapter 1 (1290), and are referred to iy Magna por 
directed the framing of the famous statute (13 Eliz. c. 5) | Charter, chapter 36 (1215). Some of the acts «ited were cor! 
for suppressing fraudulent transfers, or whether this highly | aimed at fraudulent debtors who had fled to vrivilezed church Eli 
important enactment originated with the Queen’s brilliant | grounds or sacred precincts, and taken refuge «yond the a 
ministers, and received only perfunctory attention from the | reach of ordinary legal process. These places of refuge 
Queen, can not now be declared with historical certainty. | are eloquently described by Sir Walter Scott in his famous bee 
It is established, however, that the wishes of Elizabeth ex- ,; Fortunes of Nigel. me 
erted a potent influence in framing the legislation promul- Twyne’s Case, 3 Coke, 80, tio 


ated during her illustrious rei ibut th : eal 
7 ag ad sas a a si at f a siti a _ a The statute of Elizabeth gave rise to a decision that is ag of 
in is important act 0 e indicati speci 
pte “vs iii - res mt nf gee that ney , famous as the statute itself. 
royal interest atten its e ment. 
a - — " e better side a Twyne’s Case (1601), the leading early exposition of the 
Blizabeth’s character, some of her strong mental peculiarities, 


ieee “ A headline : ; " statute of 13 Elizabeth, chapter 5 (See Davis v. Schwartz, of 
er diplomatic nature, her desire to placate or reconci aN fies P 
r e P ndintal 155 U. S. 628); has been transplanted with the statute jrseif fr 
posing interests, and above all to serve faithfully the great th 
; to our virgin soil from England, and the statute and his : 
body of her English people, is certainly reflected in the th 
. ’ almost classical interpretation of it have gone through our 
written law of that period, rich as it will be found in a won- : a 
’ country side by side. Alas! that it must be recorded that ce 
derful way in the fruits of a rapidly developing civilization. E 
oie ‘ the brambles and thistles of dishonesty, on the part of fc 
It was an age of scientific and geographical discoveries; of ‘ . ; 
- on arp ; debtors, have grown apace with the adoption of ihe statute \ 
ener. r and . iter- 
s Feeney vepmaphi ren aise wonderful liter and of its lucid construction in Twyne’s Case. 
ary development, and of a wide diffusion of knowledge con- P 
ecrning the modern methods of living. Prevalence of Fraudulent Transfers. ( 
: The lov . 0 
There is nothing embodied in this statute of Blizabeth sesame: nas np eindeg >< erga ’ 
Aa ; : ’ ty ; i 8 t ts of 
indicating that its framers selected any middle ground in its erty prompts many Salling or dishonest Cobters to oxte « 1 
7 ; é fraud. A recent examination of the multitude of cases re 
construction, or that it was evolved from a compromise of f 


conflicting views. The fundamental principle governing the citing facts bearing the marks of fraud has excited the wonder 

policy of all civilized nations that the rights of creditors must of the writer at the ingenuity of fraudulent debtors, and the 
be protected and preserved, controlled the action of the persistency with which the dishonest motive asserts liself. | 
framers of this enactment. Presumably also, as the statute Th 1: CEE 58 DUE. SARE OR See SOO ae 
related largely to a declaration of legal and equitable rights, covinous transfers are hedged round with the safeguards of 
ordinarily enforced in the courts, the Queen bestowed only secrecy and simulation. But creditors frequently discover 
passing attention upon it, and her legal advisers were re- that what was once s hedge is now supplanted by a barbed 
sponsible for ite enactment. wire fence. Recent examination of the official reports con- 
firms the writer in the belief that the cases of fraudulent 
transfers are on the increase, and are much more numerous 
of Elizabeth declaring fraudulent transfers voidable, pro- | in the United States than in England or her colonies, ac 
of Elizabeth declaring fraudulent transfers viodable. pro- | cording to population. Is this condition the fault of our legis- 
claimed the clearly established rules of the common law. | Jatures and courts, or is it because we have a surplus of dis 
(Cadogan v. Kennett, 2 Comp. 432; Baker v. Humphrey, 101 | honest people? 
U. S. 499.) 

One governing principle suggesting the enactment of the 
statute avoiding covinous transfers undoubtedly was the be- 
lief that a crystallization of the unwritten or common law, | the compassion of hig friends, was not considered undue 
and a bold and public reenunciation of its rigid rules, writ- | punishment for insolvency in early times. (Manby v. Scott, 
ten in the statute law of the land, would tend to discourage | ; Mod., 132 [1663.]) 
fraudulent debtors from seeking to cover up assets from their 
creditors. The statute of Elizabeth was in effect a statute 
enjoining a rule of integrity for the guidance of the debtor 


The Common Law. 


oy 
Harsh Rules in Former Times. 
That a creditor was allowed to imprison his debtor, and 


the latter could only be saved from death by starvation by 


Indeed the rule that several creditors might dismember 
the body of a debtor seems to have reflected the ideas of 
our ancestors as to the sacredness of a promise to pay a debt. 


class. (Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Earlier Enactments. Empire, vol. 4, pp. 372-373.) 
_ These covinous alienations were struck at by Parliament ; Creditors Only Protected. 
in 3, Henry VII.,:chapter 4 (1487); 50 Edward III., chapter The act of Elizabeth protects creditors only, or parties 





6 (1376); 2 Richard IL., stat. 2, chapter 3 (1379), amd 13 Ed- | claiming in the right of creditors. People withou: status as 
*Address delivered before the New York State Bar Association. 
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creditors, asking redress in equity, may possibly, in some 
cases, secure relief as being within the “equity” of the 
statute against fraudulent alienations. Recent startling de- 
yelopments, making it manifest that portions of the assets 
or accumulations of large solvent corporate bodies have been 
wasted or scattered by trusted officials, in so<alled “yellow- 
dog funds,” or withdrawn from the treasuries of solvent cor- 
porations by recreant officials, with mercenary designs or for 
corrupting objects, prompts the belief that the statute of 
Elizabeth might well be extended by construction, or analogy, 
or by express enactment, so as to more effectually protect 
persons who are not technically creditors, but whose manifest 
equitable rights in such funds, deposits or accumulations have 
peen ignored or openly violated. This suggestion of amend- 
ment is especially pertinent in view of the assumed conten- 
tion that offending corporate officials are not amenable in 
equity for such acts of waste in a suit instigated by the people 
of the State prosecuted by its Attorney-General. 


Badges of Fraud. 


One of the problems suggested in considering the subject 
of fraudulent transfers ig the underlying difficulty of defining 
fraud. or of formulating rules by the application of which 
the presence of fraud may be detected. It is a prevalent 
theory that if rules characterizing fraud existed the frauduleht 
debtors and their alienees would at once change the form or 
color of future transactions, so that the complexion called 
for by the rules would be changed. (Shoemaker v. Coke, 83 
Va. 5.) 

Yet the courts have evolved a large number of indicia 
peculiar to fraudulent transfers denominated badges of fraud. 
(Thames v. Rembert, 63 Ala. 567.) The presence or absence 
of these tell-tale indicia often determines the character of 
the transaction. These ear-marks are growing almost to the 
proportion of rules, but are still in their infancy, for gen- 
erally speaking, they cannot stand alone. 

It seems safer to generalize and declare fraud to be an 
artifice employed by one person to deceive another, or con- 
duct that operates prejudicially to the rights of others, or 
that withdraws property of a debtor from the reach of credit- 
ors. (Bunn v. Ah], 29 Pa. St. 390; McKibbin v. Martin, 
64 Pa. St. 356.) ' 


1. = 


Certain Suggested Reforms. 


1. Relationship of the parties is a most convenient ena 
prolific cover for fraud. Some of our courts, in cases in- 
volving, for instance, transfers from husband to wife, cast 
the burden of showing consideration etc., upon the wife. 
This seems eminently wise. In New York the courts declare 
that proof of relationship is sufficient merely to cause the 
courts to scrutinize the transaction. But is this any aid to the 
creditor? Is not the word scrutinize used merely as an epi- 
thet? Is it not the uniform duty of the court to scrutinize 
all of a debtor’s recent transactions and alienations where 
creditors are left unpaid? 

2. The presumption of the integrity of business transac- 
tions is another serious embarrassment to creditors. Fraud 
will not be lightly imputed (Jones v. Simpson, 116 U. S. 615) 
and cannot be established by circumstances of suspicion. 
(Jewett v. Bowman, 29 N. J. Eq., 174.) The debtor and his 
fraudulent alienee shelter themselves beneath the sheet armor 
of this presumption. The ghield is also used as a sword. The 
creditor is a stranger to the fraudulent transaction itself, and 
even proof of its existence is not always an easy task for 
him to undertake, while evidence going beyond this, and 
tending to establish fraud in detail, enters a still more diffi- 
cult and precarious field. It has often been suggestcc thas 
creditors should be favored to the extent of at least being free 
from a burdensome presumption that should only cover ordin- 
ary business dealings where the element of insolvency was 


upon the debtor, and the parties who have been tte final 

means of depleting his estate? 

3. The rule established by statute in New York, and fol- 

lowed in some other States, that a conveyance shal] not 

be considered presumptively fraudulent merely upon proof 

that it wag voluntary is also an embarrassment to creditors. 

The writer’s belief is that it is a wiser policy to consider 

that a voluntary conveyance is presumptively fraudulent, and 

thus require the voluntary alienee to come forward and show 

all the facts. Indeed, the statute is almost obliterated in this 
State by decisions like Smith v. Reed (134 N. Y. 568) and 
Baker vy. Potts (73 App. Div. 20.) In the latter case the court 
expressly says: “The fact that the conveyance was a volun- 
tary one creates the presumption that it was fraudulent.” 
This looks like a judicial repeal of the statute. 

4. Intention of a vendee to commit a fraud is not an easy 
ihing for a creditor to establish. In so far as it is an 
emotion it is concealed. It can only be determined by out- 
ward acts and by utterances. Parties may give testimony as 
to what intention actuated them. It is the writer’s opinion 
that too much faith and credit is bestowed by the courts 
upon the statements of debtors and their alienees as to good 
intentions. 

5. The rights of bona fide purchasers were effectually pro- 
teeted by 27 Blizabeth, chapter 4. But fraudulent vendees too 
frequently masquerade in this favored class. There is much 
confusion in the cases as to what constitutes notice of fraud. 
The rules governing constructive notice are properly held not 
to apply to fraudulent transfers. The confusion th the cases 
has originated from the failure to distinguish between facts 
and circumstances sufficient to form a basis of a finding of 
actual fraud, and the facts from which the deduction of con- 
structive notice is drawn. (See Stearn v. Gage, 79 N. Y. 102; 
Jacobs v. Morrison, 136 N. Y. 105; Anderson v. Blood, 152 
N. Y. 285; Sweet v. Henry, 175 N. Y. 276.) 

The principle that facts sufficient to put a purchaser upon 
inquiry may be construed to charge him with notice of the 
facts to which the inquiry would lead is being more clearly 
asserted. (See Sweet v. Henry, 175 N. Y. 276.) 

6. The doctrine of Nichols v. Eaton (91 U. S. 729), 
exempting trust income from creditors in certain cases, 
has spread very widely over the United States, and is cer- 
tainly most unfortunate in its bearings upon the morals of the 
debtor class. It seems wrong that a debtor should be clothed 
with the indicia and comforts of life, and not be subjected to 
responsibility for debts. By the munificence of a third party 
a debtor is absolved from the privations incident to insolvency, 
and may be said to enjoy accumulated wealth by a title 
which creditors cannot touch. The: analogy as to statutory 
exemptions of furniture, tools, etc., should not be applied to 
such trust funds, for statutory exemptions are trivial in 
amount, and are allowed in pursuance of a desire to prevent 
a crerditor from impoverishing a debtor, and thereby render- 
ing him a public charge. ge 

7. The abolition of the right to reach powers as assets for 
creditors seems an unnecessary withdrawal of assets from 
the reach of creditors. (See Cutting v. Cutting, 86 N. Y. 547; 
Jones v. Clifton, 101 U. S. 225.) 

8. The growth of a rule allowing shifting mortgages upon 
merchandise where the mortgagor continues to make sales 
may be referred to as a convenient cover for fraudulent 
debtors. (See Etheridge v. Sperry, 139 U. S. 277; Huntley 
v. Kingman, 152 U. S. 535; Cyc. Vol. 21.) 

It would be unprofitable to further pursue these com- 
ments upon the defective workings of the act of Elizabeth 
condemning fraudulent transfers. The splendid results 
achieved in the interest of creditors by enforcing the pro 
visions of this declaratory statute are familiar to us all. 
The act is a great landmark in our statutory law, and its 
leading interpretation, in Twyne’s Case, is probably more 





lot present. Why ghould not a burden of explanation rest 


widely cited than any decision extant. 
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(Courtesy of “The Atlantic Monthly.” 


With all its defects American criminal law represents in 
ts spirit, as does perhaps no other branch of our law, the 
great, original American ideal of individual liberty—the rights 
of the individual as against the State—on which our Govern- 
ment is founded. When our forefathers first began American 
government, they adopted the English common law, covering 
civil cases, but they did not adopt to the same extent Eng- 
lish criminal law. When we declared our independence and 
began the work of founding a government of our own, Eng- 
Jand was living under a criminal law in which the State was 
everything and the individual nothing, and under which the 
liberty of the press was a theory and a name. It was a sys- 
tem under which one hundred and sixty crimes were punish- 
gible by death; under which a man on trial for his life on 
any charge except treason could not have counsel to address 
the jury in his behalf, could not testify for himself, or have 
his witmesses sworn, could not subpoena witnesses for his 
defense; under which the jury could be punished if they 
brought in @ false verdict against the crown, but not if that 
yerdict was against the miserable prisoner in the dock. We 
refused to adopt the barbarous and bloody legal shambles 
of that criminal law. We reacted against it. We established 
a system by which the individual was surrounded by mighty 
bulwarks of legal protection against any possibility of wrong 
or oppression from the State. We created a criminal law 
the most humane in the world; but it had, and has, the 
defect of its virtues. Instead of a system which over-pro- 
tected the State, we erected one whi’: overprotects the in- 
dividual. 

While we did not adopt the barbarous penal statutes of 
the old country, we did adopt a mass of technical rules of law 
which were invented by humane English judges to avoid the 
mecessity of imposing barbarous punishments. We had not 
adopted the barbarous punishments, and we should not have 
adopted the humane technicalities which those punishments 
alone excused or justified. The present trouble in our crim- 
inal law lies not only in what we have created, but largely in 
~what we have thus adopted. The humanity which, by those 
technicalities, made justice in spite of law a century ago, in 
England, makes law in spite of justice in America to-day. 
The vermiform appendix of old English law must be cut 
away. 

There are two reasons why criminal law reform is a 
pressing problem today. One is the repression by that re 
form of lynch law. The other is not less important. We need 
that reform because the social condition of our day impera- 
tively demands a substantial increase in the scope and power 
of the criminal law, a system strong enough to meet the 
new and increasing requirements of our civilization for cor- 
rective and repressive criminal law. 


Criminal Law Reform. 


By George W. Alger. 


Copyright, 1906, by Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 
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A system too complicated to deal out certain justice tp 
common offenders, ignorant and brutal, poor in purse ang 
influence, cam never adequately deal with our new class of 
big business criminals, with the men who get rich by fraud, 
the corporation inflaters and wreckers, the faithless ‘rustess 
and grafting directors, the exploiters of municipalities, the 
magnates who give bribes and the bosses who take them, the 
trust operators who sin against honesty in business, who 
break the law against monopolies, who give and take for. 
bidden rebates. How can predatory wealth, powerful, in. 
fiuential, often intrenched in office, be punished by a system 
which creaks, groans, and often breaks down, in bringing 
a border ruffian to justice? 

President Roosevelt is not alone in his disgust at his 
inability to get at what he aptly described on his recent 
Southern trip as his “own particular scoundrels,” the thieves 
in Federal officialdom. His experience is not an unusual one, 
It represents the rule rather than the exception. The fright- 
ful disclosures of the corruption of the Police Department in 
New York made by the Lexow investigation, are not yet for- 
gotten, nor the almost complete absence of convictions ob- 
tained from the criminal courts of those whose blackmail 
operations filled hundreds of the sickening pages of that com- 
mittee’s testimony. The more recent experience of Mr. Folk 
is worth noting. He convicted the St. Louis boodlers, Faulk- 
ner, Lehman, Schneller and big “Ed” Butler, the boss of St. 


Louis, for bribery, and one of them for perjury. These cases 
made a sensation all over the country. A great city was being 


cleaned. The big boodlers were being brought to justice— 
civic righteousness was triumphing, the newspapers told us 
from one end of the land to the other. 

Does the country know that all these convictions were 
subsequently reversed? Does it know that the decision that 
reversed the conviction of Butler himself ordered his dis 
charge from the custody of the law on so narrow a construc 
tion of the statute against bribery on which he was convicted 
that, if it is followed, bribery is as safe in St. Louis as direct 
ing en insurance company in New York? 

Space will not permit a discussion of those cases sep 
arately. One brief citation must suffice to indicate the spirt 
in which the highest court of Missouri met its responsibility 
when men guilty of the highest crimes against the very exist 
ence of the State were brought to its bar. 

This is from Faulkner’s case: 

“This record contains so much uncontradicted evidence 
of venality that it is little wonder that decent people of all 
classes are appalled at its extent. The sole consideration of 
this court has been to determine whether the defendant was 
convicted in compliance with the laws of the State. If guilty, 
the defendant should be punished, but it 1s the high ant 
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pa duty of this court, from which it shall not shrink, to | two or three successive appeals which he may take to a mgher 

require and exact that, however guilty he may be, he shall court. 

pe punished only after having been accorded every right and At what a disadvantage does organized society struggle 

guaran which the organic law of the State secures to | for justice to obtain the punishment of the guilty? In every 

him.” criminal law suit, on one side is a living, visible, concrete 
The court then reverses the conviction for bribery of a | Personality—the man or woman accused of crime. On the 

man clearly found guilty on a record “reeking with venality,” | Other is nothing but an invisible abstraction—the ideal of 

for two minor errors in the rules of evidence, and a quibble justice. It has no voice; if wronged or outraged, it has no 


about a “variance” between the indictment and an instruction! 

As | write, the afternoon paper at my elbow contains 
a notice of the third indictment of Senator Burton, of Kansas. 
The public will remember the charges made against him two 
years ago as a part of the post office scandal. He was tried 
and convicted in 1903 for taking a so-called retainer of $500 
a month while Senator, for using his influence with the Post 
Office Department in favor of a concern called the “Rialto 
Grain and Securities Company,” which feared that the Post 
Office Department would issue a fraud order against it. Bur- 
ton’s conviction was reversed on appeal because of a “vari- 
ance’ between the indictment and the proof as to where he 
got this money. The indictment said he got it in Washing- 
ton, and the proof showed that he got it in St. Louis. After 
this reversal, a new indictment was found against him in St. 
Louis, in March, 1905. Thereupon Burton’s lawyers success- 
fully raised technical objections against it, and it was 
The Grand Jury has now been hastily called to- 
gether, and a new indictment found, and the newspaper says 
that if this latest indictment is found defective, Burton will 
escape trial altogether, as through the lapse of time, tne 
statute of limitations will prevent a new indictment being 
found against him. 


“quashed.” 


It is this spirit in the courts which makes for lawlessness 
among the people, gives confidence to the criminal, encour- 
aging him to continue in his career. . 

In most American States, the person accused of crime 
has thrown around him by law not only extraordinary pro- 
tections against injustice, but also opportunities of escape 
more numerous than exist in any other jurisprudence in the 
world. Consider a few of them. When the accused person is 
arrested he is brought before a magistrate, who examines his 
accusers and hears evidence to see whether there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that a crime has been committed, 
and by him. If the magistrate thinks that this evidence is in- 
sufficient to warrant such a belief, the prisoner goes free. 
If he thinks it sufficient, the case goes to a grand jury. There 
again the witnesses are heard, their testimony scrutinized and 
weighed. If the Grand Jury finds the evidence insufficient, 
it refuses to indict, and the prisoner goes free. If it indicis 
him, the district attorney or prosecuting official next scruti- 
nizes and studies this evidence of the crime charged. If he 
thinks it is not sufficient to secure a conviction, he recom- 
mends that the indictment be dismissed, and the prisoner goes 
free. If he thinks it sufficient, and the indictment is brought 
to trial, the lawyer for the accused may induce the court, after 
hearing the evidence, to dismiss the charge, and the prisoner 
goes free. If the judge does not dismiss the indictment, or 
direct the jury to acquit the prisoner, the jury deliberates 
o the evidence, and if it finds for the accused, he goes free. 
If it finds against him, the prisoner has one and sometimes 








appeal, for under the American system the State, the peopie, 
cannot appeal from the verdict of acquittal, and with that 
verdict the prisoner must go free. When a jury, led away by 
the eloquence of a gifted lawyer, or by mawkish sentiment, 
brings in a verdict which acquits a criminal of a clearly 
proven crime, the ideal of justice, wronged by that verdict, 
suffers. But how few are those who see and feel that wrong, 
in comparison with those who daily plead for unmerited free- 
dom for wrong-doers who have sinned against the law? 
Against what odds—what great difficulties overcome—does 
organized society in our country to-day win its triumphs in 
our criminal courts? As we study its struggles for vindica- 
tion by law, the ideal of justice which punishes wrong, which 
protects by that punishment the rights of the innocent, seems 
at times not only an abstraction, but a friendless abstraction. 
When the laws of trade prove themselves weak or inefficient, 
the commercial world, directly touched and interested, de- 
mands and obtains their correction. Its associations plead for 
statutory amendments to correct and strengthen the com- 
mercial code. But among the hundreds of associations organ- 
ized wholly or in part for the enactment of more efficient laws, 
where is the association whose special purpose is to make 
society stronger to punish the guilty, to vindicate the majesty 
of justice by criminal law? 

It is because such associations do not exist, because this 
great question of criminal law reform has no active organiza- 
tion behind it, and depends for its success on the occasional 
efforts of associations of lawyers, that a public discussion of 
the necessity of that reform is needed. It may be said that 
this subject is a dull one, and that the problems which this 
reform presents are expert questions for the jurist, the bar 
associations, and through them the legislatures. To a certain 
point this is, of course, true, but there is need that these 
bodies of experts, and the legislatures, should feel upon them 
the pressure of an enlightened popular demand, or this reform 
so much needed will be slow. It is not a matter for experts 
alone to observe that of all the great civilized countries of 
the world, America is the one in which crime increases, while 
it diminishes in others. It is not for the law experts alone 
to note that four times as Many murders were committed in 
our country last year as were committed here twenty years 


azo, and that other felonies tend to imcrease in like pro- 
portion. 

The subject which this essay has considered is in this 
sense a great public question, on which an enlightened, earnest, 
widespread, public sentiment cannot too soon be aroused. 
When that public opinion has been so aroused, and its just 
demand has been felt, then, and not till then, will be done 
the work of restoring strength to our criminal law—of giving 
it certainty and speed to equal its justice—then, and not till 
then, will we be cleansed of the shame of lynch-law, and be- 
come once more a law-abiding people, under a law which pro- 
tects the innocent and punishes the guilty. 
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The Chicago lawyer, sometimes long haired, but more 
often bald headed, serious as death when in court, and busy 
as a dynamo when in his office, is a very different sort of a 
man when you get him away from his business. With the pos- 
sible exception of Kentucky, Chicago has a greater number 
of story telling lawyers in proportion to the population than 
any other place on the face of the earth. It was said of one 
Chicago lawyer politician that he never won a vote by the 
soundness of his argument, but that he defeated many a 
candidate by the stories he told. 

You can hardly lay your hand on one of the better known 
Chicago lawyers without touching a man who can tell a good 
yarn. The list of famous recontours is long. There are W. J. 
Hynes, A. S. Trude, William Forrest, John T. Richards, Joel 
M. Longenecker, John S. Cooper, James Hamilton Lewis, 
United States Senator Albert J. Hopkins and enough others 
to fill a good sized city directory. 

What is best about the stories told at the club, on the 
street, or on the stump by Chicago lawyers is the fact that 
they are generally fragments of their own history. The 
average Chicago lawyer came to the city from the farm, and 
he is proud of it. If he hasn't a story of his experiences as a 
Chicagoan he can make one to order regarding his career as a 
yokel, and he will swear it is true if you insist upon it. 

There are many famous stories regardring Chicago lawyers 
which they themselves never relate, not that they reflect 
upon the men, but that the stories themselves have been ap- 
propriated so often by others as their own that any man 
who grabs one of the gray haired, toothless old yarns which 
have been floating around town for a quarter of a century 
is sure to be called a plagiarist and by other names more 
forceful but far less tender. 

One of the very best of the story tellers among Chicago 
lawyers is Stephen A. Douglas, the son of “The Little Giant.” 
There is not a member of the Chicago bar who has been able 
to use his anecdotes to such splendid advantage in his argu- 
ments before justice. He has the reputation of never having 
told the same story twice, either in or out of court. There- 
fore the one told by him the other evening can be taken as a 
new one. But when you hear it years hence, bandied from 
story teller to story teller, as is the fate of every good yarn, 
remember it came from the second Stephen A. Douglas. 


WHOSE WAS BEST? 

Mr. Douglas was speaking of the great fire of 1871 when 
he brought up this story. 

“Speaking of the great fire reminds me,” he said, “of the 
intense rirvalry that existed after the firfie between the repre- 
sentatives of the various safe manufacturers of the country. 

“Two of these sharp witted fellows met by chance in the 
same office, where each expected to get an order, and the 
merits of their respctive safes calld for illustrations of the 
impromptu order. 

“‘Our safe, sir, was subjected to a most remarkable test,’ 
said the first drummer, addressing the head of the firm. 
‘The very day before the fire we placed a safe with Mr. ® 
and So, and in order to convince him of the thoroughly fire- 
proof qualities I agreed to subject it to a severe fire test be 
fore requiring his acceptance. 

“T got a rooster—a live one, remember, and, having 
arranged the heating apparatus, I placed the fowl in the safe 
and closed it. It was late in the day when arrangements had 
been completed, and the gentleman decided on postponing the 
test until the following day. I consented and we left the 
-store, both of us overlooking the fact that the rooster was 
locked in the safe. 
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“*The fire broke out that night, and it w 


not until 
seven days after that we could reach the safe ani get it egg 
enough so that we could open it. And, what think? 
When I opened the safe that rooster hopped ou: with not g 
feather curled, and crowed lustily, as if he had n perched 
on his own roost in the cowshed.’ 
“It is really remarkable that I should have tested oy; 
safe in a similar manner and under exactly similar cireyp. 
stances,’ said the second drummer without a moment's hesitg. 


tion. 
“*There was this difference, however, in tne duration of 


the test. We could not get at our safe, owning io the grea 
mass of debris in which it was buried and tiie seething 
caldron of fire in which it was enveloped, until two weeks 


after the rooster was locked in it. The heat had been go in. 
tense that when we did get to it, it was impossible to open 
it, so that another whole day was spent in cutting it open’ 
“*Then I suppose your rooster flew out,’ interrupted the 
first drummer with scornful contempt. 
“‘No, sir. That rooster was frozen as solid as the ice 
around the north pole!’” 


JUST PUT HIM OUT. 


And when the talk switched from the fire to reminis- 
cences of his court experiences Mr. Douglas told a story ofa 
North Side saloonkeeper who once sought his services as 
attorney. 

“A bad man from Texas, with all the earmarks of one of 
his ilk, stepped into the North Clark street saloon that was run 


by the husky German,” said Mr. Douglas. 

“ ‘Hurry up there! H——’s fire, can’t you see that I want 
something to drink?’ ‘shouted the Texan. 

“*Maybe you vaas in a hurry and shoost can’t vait, 


remarked the German quietly, without any sign of getting a 
move on himself. 

“*D—n you, I'm from Texas and not used to waiting! 
Hurry up, I tell you!’ 

“Oh. you vaas from Texas. Sooo! No dou-it many hab- 
benings you haf seen.’ 

“*Yes, all kinds, and you'll see one in a 
you don’t reckon on if that licker’s not comin’!’ 

“*Vaas you efer kicked oudt?’ asked the German, as he 
walked from behind the bar to where the 

‘*{ kicked out! I calklate not!’ 

“Vell, dot is one of der habenings dot vill dake blace 
righd now!’ 

“And it did. 

“The same German,” continued Mr. Douglas, “was sit- 
ting out on the sidewalk on a hot summer’s evening- e2 
joying with an acquaintance whatever cool breezes the sultry 
atmosphere bore. His only boy, a lusty 5-year-old, camé up 
and asked him for five cents to buy a soda pop. As the 
youngster went off to buy the pop, it was easily seen from the 
father’s fond gaze, as he watched him, that the boy was the 
apple of his eye. 

“Vy do you dink I called mein boy Fritz?’ he asked his 
friend. 

“*Maybe after your father or your brother,’ ventured the 
other. 

“‘Nein, nein.’ 

““Nhen maybe after his grandfather or uncle on his 
mother’s side.’ 

“*Not so; nein.’ 
“*Then why do you call him Fritz?’ 
“‘Oh, dot shoot vaas hiss name.’” 
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IT HAPPENS TO THE FOURTH. 


In (he trial of a civil case recently, which consumed sev- 
eral weeks, Mr. Douglas was the fourth speaker on the final 
presen'inent of the case to the jurors. He could see that they 
were {uirly fagged out in listening to the intricate mass of 
evidence and with the learned arguments of his predecessors, 
and he felt that they looked on him, when he rose to speak, as 


an intvlerable yet unavoidable affliction. 

“l have to do something to earn the money I am paid in 
this case, and I promise you I will do that something as speed- 
ily as possible. The truth of the matter is, gentlemen, I am 
up against it. I am fourth on the list of speakers, and to 
show you how hard a place that really is, I would better tell 
you of an incident that happened years ago away down in 


North Carolina. 

“| was living alone on the old plantation. None of the 
ladies of the household swere then present—just the colored 
servants necessary to look after my few wants. 

“It happened at this particular time that a party of 
Northern friends visited me, and I tried my best to make 
them as comfortable as possible and their stay as enjoyable as 
the circumstances would permit. 

“They arrived during the latter part of the week, and [ 
managed to make the time pass in a way fairly interesting to 
them until Sunday came. Then I was in a quandary. They 
were not sufficiently religious to drive to church, which was 
ten miles away, nor were they sufficiently irreligious to play 
poker. So I proposed a walk. 

“It was a sunny day in January, and just such a day as 
would bring the snakes out to sun themselves near the path- 
way followed by us. I frankly told my guests of the chances 
taken, and then it came to the question as to which of us 
should lead the way. - 

“The colored boy who served as guide grinned and said: 
Tl go fust, Marse Stephen; you come next.’ 

“Not wishing to be outdone in gallantry by a boy, and, 
moreover, being actuated by the desire to put my guests at 
ease, I readily took second place. 

“The walk ended without a snake being seen, and my 
friends from the North twitted me on my unsuccessful at- 
tempt to frighten them with a snake story. 

“T had noticed, however, during the walk that our guide 
was more than usually brave and that he did quite a lot of 
quiet laughing to himself. This made me suspicious, and 
when we returned to the house I took him aside and asked 
him to explain why he had selected first place. 

“*Well, you see, Marse Stephen, when the fust man done 
come along, the snake is sleepin’ an’ he jes’ wakens him; 
when the second man comes, the snake, he draws back; the 
third man comes, an’ the snake coils hisse’f, an’ when the 
fo’'th man comes——’ 

“Here the boy laughed until the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

““Well, what about the fourth man,’ I asked. 

“Why, Marse Stephen, he done gits it—zip!’” 

TRUDE AWOKE THEM. 

Occasionally you can persuade A. S. Trude to tell you a 
story of the Cook County courts of fifteen or twenty years 
ago, or longer, and again, when he is in the mood, he will tell 
you without the asking. Mr. Trude has for many years been 
Tregarded as one of the most forceful speakers in Chicago. 
In repartee he probably has never met his equal in court, and 
some of his forceful epigrams have become classics among 
Chicago lawyers. 

“I’ve seen a great many amusing things happen in court 
during my time,” seta Mr. Trude the other afternoon, “but 
the one over which I have Jaughed most often, and which even 
tow strikes me as being the most ridiculous thing I ever saw 
happen in dignified surroundings, occurred during a murder 
trial about seventeen years ago. I was one of the lawyers 





for the defense. The jury was composed entirely of big and 
very fat men. The trial was long and tiresome, and the jurors 
finally became very much worn out and were in the habit of 
dozing while in court. 

“After the trial had gone on for several days I wanted 
at one session of court to call a witness whose name was 
Weese and another whose name was Beer. The trial had been 
dragging, and half the jurors were dozing and the others were 
lounging lazily and inattentively in the jury box. When the 
court asked me what I next desired to do I said I wanted to 
call Mr. Beer to the witness stand. 

“The baliff spoke out the name Beer several times, 
but Mr. Beer was not present. 

“*Who else?’ asked the court. 

‘‘Mr. Weese,’ I said, ‘if Mr. Beer is not here.’ 

“The bailiff caught both names, jumbled them, and yelled 
out as loudly as he could: 

“*Weese Beer! Weese Beer! Weese Beer!’ 

“If I had thrown a dynamite bomb into the jury box I 
could not have created a greater disturbance than that bailiff 
did by calling out ‘Weese Beer.’ The jurors, every one of 
whom had probably been raised on weiss beer, awoke as if 
a cannon had been fired in the courtroom, and evidently they 
all thought the bailiff was opening a barrei and was calling 
them to drink. Before they were awake most of the jurors 
were half-way out of the jury box and within a minute the 
whole courtroom was in an uproar. I do not believe I have 
ever seen another such disorganized court in my life. 

“When the jurors learned that they were only dreaming, 
and that there was no call to weiss beer, they all slunk back 
into the box and promptly fell asleep again.” 


A PIECE OF A HORSE. 


Everybody knows former State’s Attorney Joel M. Longe- 
necker as a capital story teller, and it is generally conceded 
that all his stories, both the true and the manufactured ones, 
are equally good. Here are a couple of true ones he told the 
other evening: 

“When I was state’s attorney,” said Mr. Longenecker, 
“I was prosecuting a young fellow for stealing a horse. One 
day, just after the trial began, his mother came into my 
office and began pleading for me to let her boy go. 

“‘But, madam,’ said I, ‘I can’t let your boy go. He has. 
stolen a horse. I am quite certain he is guilty. I think 
maybe you would admit that yourself.’ 

“ ‘No, my boy is not guilty,’ she said. ‘He has committed 
no crime. I want you to let him go.’ 

“But he has stolen a horse, madame,’ I repeated, ‘and 
horse stealing is a crime.’ ; 

“Well, it wouldn’t be a crime to take just a piece of a 
horse, would it?’ 

“Probably not,’ I answered. 

“Well, then,’ she said, very seriously, ‘he ain’t done no 
crime. He just stole a pony. And a pony ain’t no more than 
a piece of a horse.’ 

“At another time while I was State’s attorney I was pros- 
ecuting a man for firing a revolver in a densely populated 
part of the city on the Fourth of July. Both sides had a large 
number of witnesses, and among those I had summoned was 
one woman who must have weighed 300 pounds. While she 
was on the witness stand I asked her if she had seen the 
prisoner do any shooting. 

“Yes, sir, I did,’ she said. 

“T then asked her whether he shot a revolver, a rifle, a 
shotgun, or a cannon, and she was quite certain the prisoner 
had fired a revolver several times and that she had narrowly 
escaped death by one of the bullets, which crashed through the 
window through which she was watching the celebration. 

“Could you tell me what size revolver it was?’ I asked her. 

“Yes, sir,’ she answered very emphatically, ‘it was 2 
forty-four calvary.’ ” Bas 
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HE DROPPED OUT OF POLITICS. 


One of United States Senator Albert J. Hopkins’ closest 
friends in the legal profession is Attorney Charles Wheaton 
of Avrora. Mr. Wheaton is a splendid lawyer, who is now 
past 70 years of age. He has never taken any part in politics 
since he settled in Aurora, and the reason way he has not 
is told in the story which the Senator relates. 

‘This story came to me,” said the Senator “from Sena- 
tor Hoar, who more than half a century ago was a student 
with Charles Wheaton in the law office of Attorney Thomas, 
ot Worcester, Mass., a man who stood very high in his pro- 
fession, and who, long after the events of which I speak, was 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of his state. 

“Wheaton is a small man, but he always has been active. 
All his life he has heen noted for his keen intellectuality, and, 
I might say, too, for his quietness. As a young man, he was 
a brilliant speaker, as was also young Hoar. While they were 
students in the office at Worcester, a very hotly contested 
municipal campaign took place. In this campaign Wheaton 
took one side and Hoar took the other. The party managers, 
cognizant of the value of these young men working actively 
in a campaign, drafted them to speak every night in various 
parts of the city. 

“On election night when the returns began coming in it 
appeared at an early hour that Wheaton’s party had carried 
the city by a safe majority. Immediately the members of his 
party made preparations to celebrate the victory. They se 
cured a hogshead and carried it to the busiest spot in the 
town, and near the hogshead they built a great bonfire. The 
party really gave Wheaton credit for the vote is had polled, 
and the young law student was hunted out, carried to the 
scene of the celebration, and placed upon the hogshead. The 
crowd then called upon him for a speech. Happy in the 
thought that his party had been victorious that day, young 
Wheaton launched into a fiery speech. He grew so en- 
thusiastic that he jumped around on the barrel and kept the 
crowd in an uproar. 

“At just about the time he grew most energetic in his 
speechmaking word came to young Hoar that the later re- 
turns did not justify the opposition’s claim to victory. In 
fact, the city had gone for Hoar’s party. Hoar and his friends, 
who had been watching the celebration from a distance, ran 
toward the bonfire, and shouting wildly, informed the crowd 
that Wheaton’s party had lost. Just as this announcement 
was made, Wheaton, not knowing of the change the later 
returns had brought about, came to the climax of his speech. 
He jumped into the air and came down upon the head of the 
hogshead. And he did not stop. The head of the big barrel 
gave way, and Wheaton disappeared from view. 

“There goes Wheaton into his political grave!’ shouted 
Hoar. ‘He has dropped out of politics!’ 

“And he had. Never since has he taken any active part in 
a campaign.” 


STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

Attorney John T. Richards related a story the other 
afternoon which illustrates the danger of relying upon circum- 
stantial evidence. This story, which is worth the literary 
skill of a Dr. Doyle or the stage carpentership of a Theodore 
Kremer, has every element of the successful story. Here 
it is as Mr. Richards told it: 

“A little more than fifteen years ago a man then living in 
the south division of the city and who for many years had 
been engaged in business there was taken to his home in 
an unconscious condition, apparently suffering from concus- 
sion of the brain. He remained in that condition for several 
weeks, and died without having recovered consciousness long 
enough to give any explanation of the cause of his illness. 

“After his death I was requested by his widow to call at 
her residence for the purpose of examining his papers and 

-documents preparatory to the administration of his estate. 
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While looking over sundry papers I came across a sa]! scrap 
of coarse wrapping paper on which appeared so: memo- 
randa in pencil, very indefinite in its character, bu whieh } 
concluded might refer to sundry negotiable bond ; there 
were certain figures and letters which I interpr as ab. 
breviations. I informed the widow of my conclu Ss, and 
at her suggestion put the same into my pocket, subse- 
quently a diligent search ‘was made for bonds cor: nding 
with the numbers, but without success. 
“Several days afterward the widow called ai Office 
and informed me that she had found the bonds, am ng to 
several thousand dollars, but had lost them ag The 


house in which she lived was an old-fashioned resid« ce with 


a large front hall and a stairway leading directl) n the 
front door to the floor above. Alongside of this Lirway 
was a passageway leading into the room which had n oc- 
cupied iby her husband during his last illness. An rectly 
opposite the entrance to this room was another dour leading 
into anotaer smail bedroom, and from this sma. 0m 
was a door leoding into the library, while from the 1i was 
a stairway leading into the basement, where the di! room 
and kitchen were located. 

“She informed me that she had found the bonis in the 
drawer of an old washstand in the room in which he isband 
died, and that she passed into the small bedroom ani stood 
alongside of the bed examining the bonds when the lunch 
bell rang, that thereupon she concealed the bonds under the 
count“rpane of the bed ard passed into the library and down 
to the dining-room, where she remaired until lunch was over. 


When she returned to the bedroom to get the bonds she 
found, upon examination, that they had disappeared. I in- 
quired whether the windows and outside doors of the parlor 
floor were closed. She informed me that they were. I then 
inquired as to who was in the house, She said the servant 
and her children were in the dining-room in the basement 
before she concealed the bonds, and that neither of them 
returned to the parlor floor until after she had discovered that 
the bonds were missing. 

“I then inquired if there was any other person in the 
house at the time. She said there was a young man who 
occupied a room on the second floor and boarded with them. 
I inquired if this young man preceded her into the dining- 
room or whether he came into the dining-room after she 
had concealed the bonds and gone into the basement. She 
informed me that he came into the dining-room immediately 
after she had arrived there, and that in going to the dining- 
room it was necessary for him to go by way of the front hall 
through the parlor and library, or through the two bedrooms 
and library. Knowing, as I did, that in standing beside the 
bed in the small bedroom she could be clearly seen by any 
one standing in the front hall, I, of course, decided tha: the 
only person who could have seen her conceal the bonds under 
the counterpane was the young man in question, and I reached 
the conclusion at once that the bonds had probably been taken 
by this young man, and so informed her. She was very re 
luctant to believe that the young man, whose character was ir- 
reproachable. could be guilty of such an act; but I soon con- 
vinced her that its was impossible that anybody else could 
have taken them, if her version of the facts was correct. 

“I then called upon certain detectives and related the facts 
to them, and we went to the house that evening to look over 
the premises. Upon seeing the situation of the bed where 
the lady stated she had concealed the bonds, they agreed that 
the young man must have taken the bonds, as no other person 
could have done so, and they inquired if the young man was 
in his room. On being informed that he was, they insisted 
upon placing him under arrest immediately, but were per 
suaded by the lady not to do so at that time. They left the 
house, she promising to advise me the next day as to what, 
if any, action she desired taken in regard to the matter. 
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“spout 11 o'clock on the following morning she called at 
my office in company with the young man in question, and in- 
formed me that she had found the bonds. I inquired where, 
and was informé d that, having worried all night about the 
matter, sue had concluded to have a talk with the young man 
avout the matter that morning. and as he came down to break- 
fast she met him in the parlor and informed him that she was 
jp trouble He immediately answered: ‘Yes, I know you are; 
you have lost some bonds, and here they are.’ At the same in- 
stant taking them from the pocket of his coat and handing 
them to her. 

“[ then inquired of the young man where he had obtained 
possession of the bonds. He informed me that after he had 
disrobed and was ready to retire on the evening before he 
chanced to open the upper drawer of his bureau, and there 
found the bonds. How they came there he said he had no 
knowledge whatever, but (breaking into tears) it seemed to 
him that some one was making an effort to ruin him, and he 
could not understand what it all meant. 


“Just at this time it occurred to me that about 12 o’clock 
of the day on which the bonds were found to be missing a 
heavy thunder storm had arisen, accompanied by a very strong 
wind. This prompted me to cross-examine the lady. I asked 
her to give me the exact time at which she had placed the 
ponds under the counterpane on the bed, and she informed 
me it was just about 12 o’clock. I then called her attention 
there had been a sudden thunder storm, ac- 
companied by a strong wind at that hour, and asked her 
whether or not she had not gone upstairs to put down a 


to the fact that 


window before going down to lunch. Suddenly she remem- 
bered that she had. I inquired what window she had lowered. 
She informed me it was a front window in the room occupied 
by the young man. I asked her if the young man was in his 
room at the time. She answered that he was not. I then 
inquired how near the bureau stood to the window. I was 





informed that it was right alongside of the window. I then 
asked if there was any screen in the window. She said there 
was not. I then inquired whether she met with any difficulty 
in lowering the window. She remembered that she had con- 
siderable trouble getting the window down. 

“I then informed her that I believed I understood the en- 
tire situation. She had, in an absent minded moment, after 
the fact had occurred to her to conceal the bonds under the 
counterpane, gone upstairs and attempted to put down the 
window, still having the bonds in her hands, and finding her- 
self unable to pull down the window with the bonds in lier 
hands. and as the wind was blowing violently, she feared to 
lay them down on the bureau lest they might blow out of the 
window, and she then opened the bureau drawer, laid 
the bonds inside, closed the drawer, put the window 
down, and forgetting that she had placed the bonds in 
the bureau drawer, went down to lunch, still under the im- 
pression that she had concealed the bonds under the counter- 
pane on the bed. I believed that in a moment of excitement 
all this was quite possible, and although she could not re- 
member the details as I assumed them to be, she reached the 
conclusion that that was the probable explanation. 

The young man was not quite satisfied, however, as he 
sed that the circumstances were very strongly against 

and at his request I made inquiries about him in a 
city where he had been born and reared, and the 
vhich I received convinced me that he was in every 

a thoroughly honest and upright young man, who could 

ve been guilty of the offense which circumstantial evi- 
ndicated he had committed. 

In all my experience at the bar I have never known of a 
nger case of circumstantial evidence than this. And since 
experience I have always hesitated to reach a conclusion 
any person was guilty of a crime where the case of the 

tion rested solely on circumstantial evidence.”—Chi- 

» Inter-Ocean. 








The Farm Mortgage of To-day. 


By Charles Moreau Harger. 


(Courtesy of “The American Monthly Review of Reviews.”) 


For fifty years the farm mortgage stood for stability. and 
ranked with the Government bond as a substantial invest- 
ment. Then, with rapid settlement in the prairie West and 
buoyant exploitation of the high plains, it became a favorite 
of the boom time promoter, and, so far as the Western loan 
was concerned, fell from its respectable estate. It has taken 
years to recover confidence, and in the meantime the West, 
which is necessarily the principal field for the farm mort- 
gage supply, has undergone vital changes, making practically 
4 new situation, and one not thoroughly understood by the 
average investor. 


In the West, a mortgage on a farm is not considered a 
sign of poverty; it is rather an indication of progress. It 
is evidence that the borrower believes himself capable of 
getting out of the land he is thus enabled to control more 
than the interest on the loan. On this basis the West was 
Settled. 

It is a long path from barren homestead to competence. 
Those who trod dt spent decades in accomplishing results 
where their successors have spent only years The latter 





drew on the savings of the older communities in the East, 
and with this loan fund built up and developed the iand 
at a rate surprising alike to themselves and to the East. 
As Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and other States of the older West 
became wealthy mortgages became fewer, and the farm mort- 
gage broker moved West with the tide of population. The 
vast area between the Missouri River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains was, and is, the loan field of the nation. Here has 
been the scene of its striking features. 

The period of plains developments, from 1879 to 1890, 
was marked by a notable extravagance in mortgage maxing. 
Loan companies were organized, their business being to place 
Eastern money on Western farms. They reaped commis- 
sions at both ends—from the borrower and from the lender— 
and waxed fat. Anybody could borrow of them; indeed, they 
beseeched the borrowers to place morgages on their farms— 
the more mortgages the more fees. They had their offices 
in the cities, and their field men were clerks who did not 
know a sand-hill pasture from a bottom-land garden. The ap- 
praisements were absurd, the terms easy, the interest rates 
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high. The mortgage notes themselves, gorgeous with gold 
and green ink, had all the appearance of stability, as if the 
strength of the security depended on the attractiveness of 
the paper. 

The East fairly grabbed for these mortgages. “I found 
drafts, money orders and currency heaped on my desk every 
morning,” said the secretary of one of the companies. “I 
could not loan the money as fast as it came in.” 


Most of the companies “guaranteed” the loans; many 
held the original papers and issued debentures against them. 
These sold equally well. Then came the hot winds and the 
exodus. In half a decade a quarter million people moved out 
of western Kansas and western Nebraska—most of them 
left behind mortgaged farms. In thousands of instances the 
land was burdened with a loan greater than its value in the 
market—the settler had simply sold out to the Eastern in- 
vestor. 

It was this bit of history that made many a hard-working 
New Englander mourn his savings of years sent into the 
Golden West, only to get him a bit of buffalo-grassed sod in 
the middle of the township of Nowhere. He called on the 
loan companies to make good their “guaranty,” and the com- 
panies promptly went into the hands of receivers—practically 
all of them. Then the investor apostrophized the Western 
loan field and waited. 

Foreclosures came thick and fast during the ’90’s. Since 
then they have been scarce. Many a Kansas and Nebraska 
county which formerly had hundreds of sheriff’s sales every 
year now does not average a half-dozen, and these are usually 
in the course of settling some estate. The new era of mort- 
gage making brought by the good times changed the methods 
of Western borrowing. The life insurance companies became 
the largest loaners on farm mortgage securities, and insti- 
tuted system in placing loans, both in the application and in 
the collection. Individual investors, unless handling iarge 
sums for themselves or for their customers, found it less re- 
munerative than before. Formerly 7 per cent net could easily 
be secured; now it is only in portions of the West that 
even 6 per cent net can be obtained. Most of the loans to- 
day pay but 5 per cent net to the investor. Speculative 
stocks, that formerly paid nothing like the return of the 
farm loan, now give practically as good interest, taxation 
considered, and investors are less likely to take the real 
estate security for the placing of their funds. The life insur- 
ance companies outside of New York, however, seek perma- 
nent and non-fluctuating investments, and the Western com- 
panies, particularly, have turned to the farm mortgages. By 
organizing a field force, with conservative State managers 
who are paid salaries and not commissions, the business is 
handled with regularity, the chief difficulty in these days 
being to keep the money loaned. 

The census of 1890 included a compilation of information 
regarding the mortgage indebtedness of the nation. It is 
unfortunate that no such information was secured in the 


census of 1900. Some basis of comparison may be found, 
however, in the report on free and encumbered homes. Mh 


1890 the number of farms free of incumbrance was 2,255,789; 
encumbered, 886,929. In 1900 the free farm homes, 2,415,995; 
the encumbered, 1,093,235. It is probable, however, that the 








= 
average mortgage was smaller at the latter date. The mort- 


gage debt on farms, January 1, 1890, is given as 2,209,148. 
131, an increase in the decade preceding of 41.51 par cent. 
Kansas, South Dakota and Nebraska ranked high st in the 
percentage of mortgage debt, but these States have in the 
past decade largely decreased their indebtedness. 

Some other interesting figures are given. Fo -Dstance, 
the average interest rate on all mortgages in the country Wag 
6.6 per cent; on lots, 6.16 per cent, and on farms, 7.36, The 
average life of the mortgage, 4.54 years; the average farm 
loan, $1,032. For the purchase of land, 80.13 per cent cf the 
mortgages were given, and if the purchase of imploments, 
farm animals, etc., was added the percentage rose to 89.99 
per cent. The mortgage thus has become merely the rent. 
ing of money for use in farming, so far as this kind of loans 
is concerned, with this advantage—the renter is allowei all 
the excess above the stated interest. During the past decade 
of agricultural prosperity in the Middle West this method has 
given a remarkable opportunity to the farmers for obtaining 
homes for themselves and their families. 

Western farmers have grown rather particular about 
their indebtedness. One of the common requirements of 
the modern mortgage is that the mortgagee shall accept any 
portion of the principal at the time of any interest payment. 
This means that the harvesting of a good wheat crop, or the 
fortunate sale of a bunch of cattle, may wipe out the debt, 
and the loan agent must find another borrower. However, 
one insurance company has $40,000,000 in Western farm 
mortgage loans, and the interest thereon is sufficient to pay 
all its death losses. Another company has $99,000,000 in 
these loans, scattered over the Mississippi Valley. The 
larger sums are in Illinois, with about $28,000,000; Minnesota, 
with $10,000,000; Missouri, $11,000,000; Iowa, $10,700,000; 
Ohio, $8,000,000, and lesser amounts in a@ dozen other States. 
It places approximately 4,000 farm mortgage loans every 
year, and has in its history loaned $250,000,000 in this way, 
with practically no loss. A report in the “Annals of the 
American Academy of Science” gives the amount of mort- 
gages held by the life insurance companies at $490 632,508, 
or 27.7 per cent of the companies’ assets. This, however, 
includes loans on city property as well as those on farms. 
The percentage is second only to that invested in bonds, indi- 
cating the partiality for this form of investment by the most 
conservative of investors. 

The insurance company loan is safeguarded in every pos: 
sible way. The interrogatories of the application cover four 
large pages, and include everything from the size of the bor- 
rower’s family to the use he proposes to make of the moncy. 
They even inquire into his habits and his standing in the 
community; for the well-informed investor realizes that the 
best part of his security is the personality of the borrower. 

Thus, it happens that the insurance companies have few 
foreclosures and practically no losses on this class of it 
vestments. Of recent years the value of land has increased. 
60 rapidly that every loan—made, as these investments are, 
on a basis of 40 per cent of real value—became “gilt edged,” 
and was the best possible security. 

Had the investors who made loans on landg in the high 
plains and virtually bought the farms offered as security 
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pecausc the loans were so greatly in excesg of the usual limit 
of 40-per cent of real value kept the lands on which they fore- 
closed (hey would have nearly “played even” now. The ap- 
preciation of land prices has been so considerable that the 
Joan would have been repaid. Few of the original mortgagees 
have profited by this advance. Shrewd Westerners have pur- 
chased the old mortgages, have hunted up the original owners 
and secured quitclaim deeds, and have generally cleaned up the 
old mortgage-loan business at a large profit through the sub- 
sequent selling of the properties. The original investors have 
peen the losers, though the discouraged settlers, who “moved 
on” after a vain trial at making a living on the open plain 
should be likewise given some pity. It was not the settler’s 
fault that excessive loans were made; he shared his exuberant 
hopes of prosperity with the real estate agent. The repre- 
sentative of the loan company, eager for a large commission 
(based on the size of the loan) was primarily responsible. 

Realty loan agents have been in later years endeavoring 
to perfect a plan by which the small investor may have a 
ehance. The man with $10,000 has abundant opportunity to 
make satisfactory loans. The man with only $200 can with 
difficulty find a place where he can loan his savings on the 
pest of all security, a good farm property. To meet the needs 
of the small investor many plans have been devised, some of 
which have been successful, and some are now being tested. 

The introduction in Congress last winter of a bill for 
the organization of a “national mortgage bank” was along this 
line. The proposed law was based on the German mortgage 
bond methods, and had for its basis the issuing of deben ues 
secured by real estate. The bill was so cumbered with tech- 
nicalities and red tape as to made it impractical in the view of 
legislators generally, and it has made little progress toward 
favor. P 

One form of modern mortgage handling is seen in the 
operations of a Pennsylvania firm that conducts a “morigage 
bank.” It is really a trust company, empowered by its 
charter to transact all kinds of trust company business, bui 
confining its energies to the making and selling of realty 
loans. In Minneapolis there is another departure from the 
old method in a “gold bond” system, which, it is hoped, will 
solve the problem of farm loan making. It is based on the 
theory that the borrower should begin to make preparation 
for payment of his loan as soon as he secures the loan itself. 
Generally, urge the promoters, the farmer pays interest to the 
end of the five-year period for which he borrows money, and 
at the conclusion of that time his loan is as large as in the 
beginning. The new plan is for the borrower to make a 
ten-year note, and to pay installments that each year include 
the interest and onetwentieth of the principal, so that at 
the end of the ten-year period one-half the debt has been 
liquidated. The mortgages are deposited with a trust com- 
pany, and serial gold bonds bearing 5 per cent, in demoni- 
nations of $500 and $1,000, secured by the mortgages, to be 
paid through the trust company, are issued. The necessarv 
red tape, the fact that the loan is for ten years, the demand 
for the repayment of part of the principal each year, and the 
Possibility that the trust company might find itself burdened 
With a large load unless it found a ready market for its honds 
are against the scheme. The farmer is conservative, and the 
simple, plain note, with the privilege of repayment of any 
Dart of the principal at any interest payment date, is likely to 
be more satisfactory to him than any complicated bond plan. 
It will be interesting to see how the idea works out. 

At Seattle, the center of a rapidly growing portion of the 
Pacific Coast farming country, is found another plan. It is 
not yet applied to the farm-loan field, but is devoted rather to 
city loans. Its basis is a partownership theory, on bonds 
issued for five years against large buildings. The earnings 
are apportioned up to 6 per cent, and above that twothirds 
of the income goes to the bond owners, who are holders of 





Securities in multiples of $100, based on the properties therh- 


selves. The interest is paid quarterly, on the coupon system. 
It is planned to make the bonds negotiable at any bank, and 
to give them many advantages that shall inure to their suc- 
cess as attractive investments. 

In an interior town of Eastern Nebraska is conducted 
a farm mortgage plan on a somewhat similar basis. The 
farmer, making a loan of, say, $3,000, executes several notes, 
or bonds, of $500 each, aggregating the amount of the loan. 
These notes, or bonds, ave secured by a mortgage running 
to a trustee for all the notes. The majority of holders cf 
bonds on any given property has the right to direct action 
in the case of forced collection. The bonds bear 5 per cent 
interest on the coupon plan, and are convertible into cash on 
sixty days’ notice, making them negotiable at the local banks. 
Many strong points are included in this form of loan, aud the 
promoters say that they have had little difficulty in placing 
the notes, or bonds, on the market. They claim that the 
plan meets the need of the small investor acceptably. 

With all these new schemes for transforming the farm 
loan business, none has superseded fully the old-fashioned 
straight mortgage; and as the West increases in wealth and 
the older settlers have a larger loan fund for which they 
seek investment, the borrower finds it easier to get from his 
neighbor the accommodation he desires. This tendency les- 
sens the amount of borrowing from Eastern capitalists, and as 
a local understanding of the conditions is always advisaodle in 
the making of a loan, the individual investors in farm loaus 
are becoming more and more the closely interested neighbors 
and near residents. 

As the prosperity of the borrowing sections has increased, 
the interest rates have necessarily decreased. The mortgage 
department of an Bastern insurance company has the follow- 
ing table, showing the average return of mortgage loans in 
the States named: 


1880 1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 


States Per Per Per Per Per’ ‘Per 
cent cent cent cent cent cent 
CIE: kk iteanewer 7 6.78 6.50 6.25 6 o 
RE ncceadiascecd 8 7.46 6.84 6 5.76 5.18 
Michigan .........-. 6.98 6.51 6.10 5.73 5.68 5.10 
Minnesota .......... 7.99 7.58 6.52 6.05 6.02 6.01 
North Dakota ...... 8.18 7.68 7.43 6.57 6.25 6.10 
rere ror eS 8.07 7.01 6.41 6.32 6.11 6.01 
South Dakota ...... 8.05 7.08 6.71 6.28 6.01 5.87 
CRIN oc ecseecews 8.438 8.01 7.50 6.25 6.09 6 
Washington ........7.68 7.10 6.72 6.50 6.18 5.76 


The steadily decreasing rate, even in the farther Western 
States, is an index of the prosperity that has transformed the 
doubtful regions into substantial and permanently resourceful 
fields for the investor. 

The reliability of the mortgage debtor, the actual value 
of the security, the accuracy of the abstract, and the collection 
of interest comprise a quartet of difficulties standing in the 
way of the timid investor in farm loans. They are, however, 
by no means insuperable, and their solution lies in the selec- 
tion of a trustworthy agent. In many States the local banker 
occupies the position of real estate loan broker, and obviously 
possesses many advantages for the position. In others, the 
real estate sales agent also negotiates loans; if he can curb 
his exuberant estimate of land values, he is a capable cne. 
Whoever he is, the loan broker must know land values, must 
understand something of land laws, and must be financially 
responsible—though in these days he does not “guarantee” 
the loans he places. 

With the rapid fluctuation of stock quotations and the de- 
sire for substantial, permanent investments, the farm loan 
has increased in favor, and to-day is probably rated as high 
by the conservative investor as at any time in the nation’s 
history. 
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He is the “Sitting Editor” because he sits in jail. While 
travelling last year through Russia I heard countless stories 
about this unique occupation. Here is a typical instance: 

A year ago, ‘when the government was weak and fright- 
ened and the press censorship had become lax, the liberal 
and radical editors suddenly burst the bonds that had bound 
them for decades, and poured out the most violent attacks, 
the most audracious witticisms. Not even the Czar was ex- 


empt. In one paper appeared the following: 


“One morning last week little Nicholai, Czar of Russia, 
was taking a bath. At the same time a man on the roof of 
the palace was cleaning the chimneys and had just sent his 
chimney sweep down the bathroom chimney. The boy’s 
name was Nicholai. 


“‘Nicholai,” a voice came out of the fireplace, faint 
and muffled, from far above. 
excitedly listening. 


The Czar sat up in the tub 
The voice came again. ‘Nicholai.’ The 
Czar thought it a voice from Heaven, so he stood up very 
proud and straight. ‘Nicholai!’ At this third call the little 
Czar rushed to the fireplace, kneeled and looked up the chim- 
ney, and in a loud, confident voice he cried: 

“*Lord, here am I.’” 

The next day a squad of gendarmes broke into the news- 
paper office. The low square room was crowded with re- 
porters, young men and women, who had finished their day’s 
work, and now sat chatting over their little cigarettes and 
the steaming glasses of tea. 
darme glared about! 


“Where is the man,” 


All sprang up. The head gen- 
he asked ominously, “who wrote 
this utterly false and disloyal article?” 

“Ask the editor—in that room,” said one young woman. 
And then as the police marched in to interview the editor 
the reporters all smiled pityingly at a meek little man in the 
corner. “Petrovitch,” one gray old reporter asked him solemn- 
ly, “how could you—how could you commit this crime?” 

The editor came out and pointed to Petrovitch. 

“There is the author,” he said calmly. : 

At once little Petrovitch, peevish and silent, was seized 
by the squad and hustled from the room. And when the 
clatter of footsteps had died away down the stairs, the crowd 
broke into peals of laughter. 

The gray old reporter looked up sternly from his writing. 

“Children! How can you laugh? Ah, these are sad times 
when a Russian can write such things of his Czar.” 

And yet it was he who had written the article. . Poor 
little Petrovitch was only the janitor, the “sitting editor,” 
kept for just such occasions and doomed now to sit for a 
month in prison, while the old reporter gravely continued 
his writing. 

This trick I found has been common for decades from 
St. Petersburg to Siberia. It is only one of the countless 


From “The World To-Day,” Chicago, Il. 











The “Sitting Editor” and the Russian Police. 


By Ernest Poole. 


shrewd devices used by the newspaper men in heir fitty 
years’ war for freedom. 
In vain the Czar’s police have strained ey: 


nery 
choke the freedom of speech. Thousands of writers be 
been sent to Siberia, thousands have been flogge: with the 
iron-loaded knout, many have been hanged. In \iin! New 
writers have taken up the pens; the papers have iultiplieg 
a hundredfold. 

The censors have forced them to submit every paper for 
inspection before it is set up in type. In vain! Writers 
nave simply written in such a way that the stupi officials 
have missed the meaning—but the people have seen. When 
they have wished to tell the people of some corrupt old goy- 
ernor, they have described a Roman governor who lived and 
plundered two thousand years ago—and the people have seep. 
In praising some noted Russian revolutionist, they have writ- 


ten of some man in the French Revolution—and again the 
people have seen. In describing Cossack outrage, massacre 
and rapine, they have placed the scenes in Turkey—and 
again the people have seen! 

One editor was even forced to send his copy to a censor 
in a town a thousand miles distant, so that when the copy 
came back all the news was a week old and dead; and when 
even this did not ruin the paper, the police came and smashed 
the presses, arrested the whole staff and closed the paper 
for good. But when the staff came out of jail they starteda 
new paper. To start a new paper you must buy a license 
from the censor; but the license in this case was bought by a 
very respectable friend of theirs who told the censor that he 
wanted to edit a good conservative paper; a month later this 
respectable friend suddenly failed in business and sold out 
to the liberal writers. And so the game went on. 

In Petersburg I knew the editors of a noted radical 
paper. I used to drop in at tea-time, and little by little I 
learned the story of their two years’ struggle for existence. 
In this office the “sitting editor’ had been a busy man; in 
fact the “sitting” was more than one man could atten: to; 
three of the real staff writers had done jail duty, and even 
the managing editor had served a month in prison. Three 
times the paper had been stopped for good, and each time they 
had begun again under another name. At the time I knew 
them, they had already been warned a fourth time, and were 
looking about for a respectable friend who would buy him- 
self a license. Since I left, their office has again been con- 
fiscated and their paper stopped “for good.” And at lasi re 
ports they had cheerfully started life again under their fifth 
name. By this time they have doubtless been again arrested. 

It is hard to believe that police can be so completely 
outwitted, until you go to Russia, and find that the Czar’s 
whole bureaucracy has for years been so thoroughly detested 
by all classes of Russians that now it is mainly filled by the 
least intelligent of the population. And of these the police 
are the worst. I myself was arrested several times, as 80 
many correspondents are, and I found the police in every 
case the most dense of mortals. From my newspaper friends 
I heard scores of stories about this stupidity. These two are 
typical: 

Some time ago a man threw a bomb at a governor, killed 
him and escaped. The government sent all over the empire 
a placard with two photographs of: the assassin, his front 
view and his profile. And three weeks later a policeman im 
Western Siberia telegraphed: 
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to Peierburg.” 

At midnight in Petersburg an innocent peace-loving pro- 
fessor stood on a bridge staring down into the sluggish 
waters of the Neva. He was thinking of a rival professor 
who had a new theory about gravitation. 

That man,” said the professor aloud, “is the dullest 
jdiot in Russia.” 

Instantly a big policeman pounced upon him out of the 
darkness and without a word began dragging him off, The 
poor old professor shook with terror. 


Have captured both criminals and am bringing them 





“Why am I arrested?” he asked. “What is my crime?” 

“High treason!” growled the policeman. 

“But why? Why?” 

“Oh, don’t try to fool me! 
jesty an idiot!” 

“Heavens!” cried the horrified professor, the spectacles 
falling from his nose. “Why should you think I was speaking 
of the Czar?” 

The big policeman stopped and looked down, puzzled. 

“The dullest idiot in Russia,” he said slowly, searching 
his memory. “Who else could you have meant?” 


You called his Imperial Ma- 








The Rate Bill’ 


By George H. Terriberry. 


Governmental supervision of railroads has been agitated 


by the public for many years. In the early development 
of railroads in the United States the people were generally 
interested as stockholders. The railroad added greatly to 
the prosperity of the country through which it passed, and 
the people along its line invested in its stocks. At this stage 
of railroad building the ,management, as a rule, consisted 
of capable, conservative business men, and complaints from 
shippers were few. In time, however, the small -stockholders 


were bought out by the larger interests, combinations were 
that all 
the United States are owned or controlléd 
Thus the 


moved from the influence of the farmer, the producer, and 


formed, amalgamations made, until it is now said 


the railroads in 


by seven corporations. roads have become so re- 


even the shipper, that these latter are practically ignored 


as almost en- 


inconsiderable factors. Competition has been 


tirely eliminated, and the few men controlling the vast rail- 
road systems of this country have it in their power to make 
or ruin a community, to build up or to destroy an indus:ry. 
This power has been so grossly abused in the matter of 
making rates, in showing preference to one community over 
another, to one shipper over another, to one industry over 
another, that the cry of the public for relief was finally heard 
a: Washington. There has been a great deal of legislation, 
the purpose of which was, in brief, to compel the railroads 
to move freight for a just and reasonable charge, without dis- 
To 


created. 


crimination, preference or prejudice. 
Interstate 


this end also the 
Commerce Commission was 
Relief cannot be had under the present law. If a given 
rate is complained of, and, after invesiigation by the Commis- 
Slon 


the 


but 


s found to be unreasonable, the Commission can order 
carrier to desist from charging that rate for the future, 


cannot compel the carrier to substitute a reasonable 


rate for the one found to be unreasonable. Therefore, any 


reduction of the unlawful rate amounts to a technical com- 


plias with the order of the Commission, 


The Commissio. 


le its order against the rate complained of; it can con- 
demn the 


Can is 
wrong, but it cannot prescribe the remedy. 
Hepburn Bill embraces all 


effective law. It provides for the public inspection of 


the essential features 
of a: 


Tates 


—— 





portation of freight and passengers; it declares unlawful any 
unjust and any unreasonable charge for any service; it pro- 
vides that the roads shall file annual reports with the Com- 
mission, and shall furnish any information desired by the 
Commission; it confers on the Commission jurisdiction over 
private cars, elevators, refrigerators, terminals and private 
switches. ‘The most important provision in the Dill is that 
which empowers the Commission, whenever, after full hear- 
ing of a complaint made, it shall be of opinion that the rate 
eharged is unjust and unreasonable, or otherwise contrary 
to the act, to prescribe a just and reasonable maximum rate; 
to issue an order that the carrier shall put its findings into 
effect, and that such order shall go into effect thirty days 
after notice to the carrier, and shall remain in force unless 
modified by 


competent jurisdiction. 


ispended or the Commission, or by a court 
The Commission is clothed with 
other powers it will be unnecessary to enumerate, and proper 
nenalties for the violation of the act are provided. 

The question as to whether or not the Congress of the 
United States- can constitutionally prescribe a maximum, 
minimum or absolute rate to be charged for the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers, has never been squarely pre- 
sented to the courts for the simple reason that, heretofore, 
Congress has neither itself made, nor has it delegated to any 
tribunal the right to make, such rates. However, the Legis- 
latures of many States have undertaken to regulate rates to 

» charged for the transportation of freight and passengers 
exclusively within the States. These legislatures have created 
Commissions to which they delegated the power to prescribe 
or absolute rates. 


maximum, minimum 


The power of the 
legislatures of the States has been considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In so much as Congress has the 
same powers over commerce among the several States as the 
States have over commerce exclusively within the State, 
some of the leading cases in which this power of the State, 
mm the matter of intra-state commerce, has been at issue, 
will be instructive as to the power of Congress in respect 
to interstate commerce. 

In the case of Munn y. Illinois, 94 U. S., 113, the question 


before the court was whether the General Assembly of Illinois 


fares and charges made dy the railroads for the trans- | could, under the limitations upon the legislative power of the 





* Address delivered before the Louisiana Bar Association. 
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States, imposed by the Constitution of the United States, fix 
by law the maximum of charges for the storage of grain in 
warehouses in Chicago, and certain other places in the 
State. 

It was clarmed that such a law was repugnant: First— 
To that part of Section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution of 
the United States which confers upon Congress the power 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States.’ Second—To that part of Section 9 of the 
same article which provides that “no preference shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another”; and Third—To that part of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which ordains that no State shall 
“deprive any person of life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law.” Mr. Chief Justice Waite delivered the opinion 
of the court. The opinion in this case is interesting and in- 
structive, not only because it thoroughly discusses the articles 
of the United States Constitution which were invoked, but 
it deals elaborately with the great question of property rights 
in which there is not only a private interest, but also a 
public interest. The law relating to the right of the sovereign 
to regulate and to control, to a certain extent, all property 
in which the public has an interest, such as wharves, ferries 
and railroads, is reviewed from the earliest. While it would 
be interesting to trace the history of this right in the sov- 
ereign to control and regulate the uses to which property 
affected with a public interest is put, this paper will not 
permit of so doing. It will suffice to quote from Lord Hale, 
cited frequently in the opinion, who, in his treatise De Por- 
tibus (Maris, clearly sets forth the distinction between a right 


that is purely private and one in which the public has an 
interest. 


To quote from this early authority: 

“A man, for his own private advantage, may, in a port 
cr town, set up a wharf or crane, and may take what rates 
he and his customers can agree for cranage, wharfage, housel- 
lage, pesage; for he doth no more than is lawful for any man 
to do, viz., makes the most of his own. - If the king 
or subject have a public wharf, unto which all persons that 
come to that port must come and unlade or lade their goods 
as for the purpose, because they are the wharfs only licensed 
ty the queen, or because there is no other wharf in that port, 
as it may fall out where a port is newly erected; in that case 
there cannot be taken arbitrary and excessive duties for 
cranage, wharfage, pesage, etc., neither can they be enhanced 
to an immoderate rate; but the duties must be reasonable and 
moderate, though settled by the king’s license or charter. 
For now the wharf and crane and other conveniences are 
affected with a public interest, and they cease to be juris 
privati only; as if a man set out a street in new building on 
bis own land, it is now no longer bare private interest, but is 
affected by a public interest.” 

The court concludes that “where one devotes his prop 
erty to a use in which the public has an interest, he, in 
effect, grants to the public an interest in that use, and must 
submit to the control of the public to the extent of the in- 
terest he has thus created.” 

As showing the attitude of the United States Supreme 
Court toward this question, the case of the Interstate Com- 





— 
—, 


merce Commission vy. Cincinnati, New Orleans & © -xag pa. 
cific Railway Company, 167 U. S., 479, is worth noi:.g. The 
question in the case was not whether Congress had he right 
itself to prescribe rates or to delegate to an adm! ‘stratiye 
body that power, but the issue was whether Cong ss had, 
as a matter of law, delegated to the Interstate ( mmerce 
Commission such power. Mr. Justice Brewer, in 
said: 


is case 


“Before the passage of the act it was generally ‘clieyed 
that there were great abuses in railroad manager ont and 
railroad transportation, and the grave question wh'ch Con- 
gress had to consider was how those abuses shoul be cor. 
rected and what control should be taken off the business of 
such corporations. The present inquiry is limited to the 
question as to what it determined should be done with refer- 
ence to the matter of rates. There were three obvious and 
dissimilar courses open for consideration. Congress might 
itself prescribe the rates; or it might commit to some sub- 
ordinate tribunal this duty; or it might leave with the com- 
panies the right to fix rates, subject to regulations and re 
strictions, as well as to that rule which is as old as the ex- 
istence of common carriers, to wit, that rates must be reason- 
able. There is nothing in the act fixing rates. Congress did 
not attempt to exercise that power, and if we examine the 
legislative and public history of the day it is apparent that 
there was no serious thought of doing so.” 


And the court further held in conclusion: 


“We have, therefore, these considerations presented: 
First—The power to prescribe a tariff of rates for carriage 
by a common carrier is a legislative and not an administrative 
or judicial function, and, having respect to the large amount of 
property invested in railroads, the various companies engaged 
therein, the thousands of miles of road, and the millions 
of tons of freight carried, the varying and diverse conditions 
attaching to such carriage, is a power of supreme delicacy 
and importance. Second—That Congress has transferred such 
a power to any administrative body is not to be presumed or 
implied from any doubtful or uncertain language. The words 
and phrases efficacious to make such a delegation of power 
are well understood and have been frequently used, and if 
Congress had intended to grant such a power to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission it cannot be doubted that it 
would have used language open to no misconstruction, but 
clear and direct. Third—Incorporating into a statute the 
common law obligation resting upon the carrier to make all 
its charges reasonable and just, and directing the Commission 
to execute and enforce the provisions of the act, does not by 
implication carry to the Commission or invest it with the 
power to exercise the legislative function of prescribing rates 
which shall control in the future.” 

The principles announced in Munn vV. Illinois were affirmed 
in the following cases: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Company vy. Iowa, 94 U. S., 155; Peik v. Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company, 94 U. S., 164, and in Rug- 
gles v, Illinois, 108 U. S., 526, and Illinois Central Railroad 
Company v. 1 ae People of the State of Illinois, 108 U. S., 541. 

The next point of interest in the development of the gov- 
ernmental supervision of rates is the delegation by the legis 
lative branch of the government to a tribunal or commission 
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— 
of the riat to prescribe rates. The jurisprudence is well 


: rate-making is purely a legislative function. It 


d il 
: n Reagan v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company (154 
y. S, 362), that courts are not authorized to perform any 
jegislative or mere administrative work; that they cannot re- 
rise or change the body of rates imposed by a legislature 
or commission; that the formation of a tariff of charges for 


the tran portation by a common carrier of persons or prop- 
erty is a legislative or administrative rather than a judicial 
function. Of course, it would be impracticable for the Con- 
gress itself to prescribe rates, because of its infrequent 
sessions, its constantly changing membership, and the mass 
of matter before it for consideration, as well as the inexperi- 
ence of the great majority of its members in transportation 
matters. 

It is highly desirable, that Congress, after passing a law 
enacting in general terms what should be done, should delegate 
to a commission the matter of applying the law and carry- 
ing out the legislative will. The right of the legislative 
pranch of the States to confer upon an administrative body 
the power to fix and determine maximum rates for transpor- 
tation was upheld in the case of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission v. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Railway Company, 167 U. S., 479, as well as in the so-called 
Railroad Cases, 116 U. S., 307. It follows, therefore, as a 
matter of course, that the Congress can likewise delegate to 
a commission the power to prescribe maximum rates. 

As stated before, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
can accomplish nothing whatever in the way of establishing 
just and reasonable rates unless it is clothed with the 
power to prescribe rates for the future. We have seen that 
there can be no doubt of the power of Congress to regulate 
common carriers, to prescribe maximum rates, and the fur- 
ther authority to delegate this power to a commission. The 
Hepburn Bill empowers the Commission to fix maximum 
rates after hearing of complaints, which rates shall be effect- 
ive after thirty days‘ notice, and shall continue in force 
unless suspended by the Commission or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. This power is limited by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. There is a grat difference of opinion as to 
what will be the effect of the no-preference clause of the 
Constitution on the ratemaking power of Congress. Mr. 
Attorney-General Moody expressed the opinion that legis- 
lation to violate this provision must have as its avowed pur- 
pose a preference to the ports of one State over those of 


another. On the other hand, various attorneys for railroads, 
with whose opinions I have been favored, hold the view that 
this clause will operate as a very serious check on the rate- 
making power of Congress. Doubtless the former has under- 
estimated, and the latter have, perhaps, exaggerated, the im- 
portance of this provision. As long as fearless, intelligent, 
upright men constitute the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the vast power in their hands will not be abused, but we have 
no assurance that such will always be the case. If, under 
influence exerted by interested ports, a preference should, 
in fact, be shown one port over another, the injured port 
could invoke this provision of the Constitution. Otherwise, 
it would be without relief. 


It would be impossible even to suggest in this paper the 
many questions of law this proposed legislation has provoked. 
It is interesting to observe that, although this subject of en- 
larging the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been under consideration by the Congress for months, 
nothing has thus far been said as to the merits of the pro- 
posed legislation. If you will read the many addresses 
made in Congress on this subject, you will find that the mat- 
ter under discussion has in every case been whether or not 
the bill, or some phase of it, is violative of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and not whether the bill, if enacted 
into law, would remedy the evils now said to exist. This 
would lead us to believe that the legislation will develop 
little opposition on its merits. 

It is no exaggeration to ‘say that the rate bill is, in the 
number of people, localities and industries concerned, and 
in the property ultimately affected, the most important and 
far-reaching our Congress has ever been called upon to con- 
sider. When it is remembered that there is scarcely: a vil- 
lage in this broad land that is not in some respect dependent 
upon a railroad for connection with the rest of the world, 
that’ there is scarcely an industry that would prosper with- 
out this means of transportation, when you realize that the 
gross earnings of the roads in the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1905, exceeded two billions of dollars, 
and that these roads have on their pay-rolls nearly a million 
and a half men, who receive annually in salaries more than 
eight hundred and twenty millions of dollars, you can form 
some idea of what the legislation involves. 

The people, through their representatives, are assuming 
a grave responsibility, and let us hope that the ends aimed at 





will be accomplished with justice to all interests concerned. 
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From time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, it has been the fashion, the custom of writers, 
of poets, playwrights and novelists to hold members of our 
profession up to ridicule as unclean creatures, as ridiculous 
scamps and as dishonest rascals. The stage is full of such 
characters. The press is full of jokes at the expense of the 
attorney. 

There is no set of men so unjustly criticised as the 
lawyer, because he has been the guide of society for cen- 
turies, the balance wheel in the great machinery of the State, 
the leader of progress in the institutions of his country. 

In the time of the Revolution it was the lawyer who stood 
up for the rights of the Colonists against the oppressions of 
Great Britain, and it was the lawyer who moulded the Amer- 
ican Constitution. Time will not permit me to more than 
sketch the views which I would like to enlarge upon to illus- 
trate this statement, but I have only to mention a few prom- 
inent namies of lawyers of American history, when their im- 
press on the country’s history will become appaprent; Pat- 
rick Henry, who instigated the Revolution in the South; 
Samuel Adams, called “The Father of the Revolution” in New 
England; Thomas Jefferson, 
Independence; 


who wrote the Declaration of 
Alexander Hamilton’ who gave us a central 


government; John Marshall, who gave life and force to the 


Constitution as it was written; John Adams, John Quincy 


Adams, Joseph Story, John C. Calhoun, Edmund 
Frederick Coudert, 
Elihu Root. 


De Toqueville has said that the lawyers were the nobility 
of America. However this may be, and however this no- 
bility may have had to give place in recent years to an- 
other nobility (I mean the nobility of wealth) the lawyer is 
essentially and always a gentleman and an honest man 

There are fewer lawyers and clergymen than any other 
class in the penitentiary, and, to quote from a speech of 
Governor Jos. W. Folk of Missouri: 

“In a former House of Delegates in St. Louis, twenty- 
four men out of twenty-eight took bribes right and left. 
None of them were lawyers. Of the four who did not pros- 
titute themselves, three were lawyers.” Some people may 
say this is owing to the shrewdness of the lawyers who were 
not caught, but we prefer to believe in the integrity of a 
class to-day who are students of right and wrong. The 
integrity of the bar is well known in society today, if it 
has not been always so recognized. 


Randolph, 
Grover Cleveland, Joseph Choate and 


The lawyer is to-day 
called into the councils of every corporation, of every firm, 
of every household and of the State and the nation. 

There is no doubt that a great change has taken place 
in the practice of law as conducted by his forefathers. So- 
ciety has grown more complex and hetrogeneous. The ten- 
dency has been to divide the profession into specialties, and 
this is true in a greater degrees of the larger cities. 

And since corporations have taken the place of individ- 
uals in trade, I will venture to say that a lawyer of to-day 
is called upon more frequently to advise concerning every 


The Lawyer of the Day’ 


By Edwin T. Merrick. 








business than his predecessors. No contract o° 


any im- 
portance is entered into in the present day without calling jp 
the lawyer, and no matter what the business transa:iion may 
be, it rests upon the shoulders of some attorncy whoge 
final conclusion must bear the brunt of the entire r: sponsipj). 
ity. I once heard a brother lawyer say, speaking of his re 
sponsibility, that he never saw a gathering of s.uccessfy 
lawyers, that he did not feel like taking off his hat when he 
came among them. 

But the modern lawyer has more to learn than his prede- 
cessors. Since the time that Danie] Webster tried the Dar- 


mouth College case, the printed opinions of our courts, Fed- 
eral and State, have increased over a thousandfo!|. Read 
that decision and note the small number of decisions cited 
in it. Remember that the great orator was assiste:| therein 
by two of the greatest jurists of their day—Jeremiah Smith 
and Jeremiah Mason. (By the way, its a commentary on 
fame that their names do not even appear in the report of 
the Supreme Court of that celebrated case.) Look over the 
decisions cited in that case and see what few authorities 
were collated—a few decisions of the English courts, 2 few 
State decisions, Burke’s speeches and a very few decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United Sitates—because very few 
decisions had been rendered. 


Think of the vast number of reports published; of the 
thirty-two new States grinding out decisions almost by the 
hour, and the various changes made by the legislation, both 
Federal and State. 

There is more printed jurisprudence to-day on the four- 
teenth amendment, as the interstate commerce clause, alone 
than there was on the entire Federal Constitution when 
Dartmouth College v. Woodward was argued. Think of the 
complicated jurisdiction of the Federal courts as amended 
by the amendments to the Constitution. and as furnished 
various acts of Congress, and of the vast array of 
jurisprudence interpreting and reconciling these acts. You 
will thus plainly see our task as lawyers is not made €asier 
by the lapse of time, the decisions of the judges, nor the 
labor of legislators. It is true that factory-made digests of 
these decisions are turned out by large printing houses, but 
even these do not succeed in equalizing our work. 


by the 


As to eloquence, we must concede the palm to the past. 
The paucity of-decisions made it more a possibility then than 
now. For if the gift were ours, we would not have the time 
nor inclination to indulge it, nor would court or juries listen. 
The American sense of humor has driven eloquence from the 
field and should the modern lawyer attempt to lift his audi- 
ence to the skies with florid flights of fancy, he would, in 
modern American, be called down at once ana told to speak 
to his case. The claims of modern life will not permit di- 
gressions when the clock is ticking on to the dinner hour 
and other suitors are waiting. 

We must contend, however, that there is some good in 
the modern method. Many technicalities have been swept 
away by the rapidity with which the modern world has to 
move and many more any bound to disappear as time goes 
on. There is something honorable in directness and the latter 
method is gaining favor. 

Not many days ago this association lost its vice-pres 
dent, Ernest Benjamin Kruttschenitt, the nephew of Judah 





* Address delivered before the Louisiana Bar Association. 
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P. Benjamin, and conceded by our bar to be the equal of 
his gifted uncle as a lawyer—these few thoughts have been 
suggested by his character as a lawyer. With a mind before 
which difficulties surrounding a legal question, were 
swept away as the fog before the sun. The immense labor he 
performed, the able manner in which he accomplished every- 
thing he undertook. The great and simple nature have 
taught us that while there were great men before Agamemnon, 
there have been great menisince. Yes, I think the bar of 
to-day is not on th decline as some of our pessimists believe, 
but that our future will grow brighter with time and legal 
fraternity with the progress of the world. 








THE JUST LIMITS OF CRITICISM. 


What are the just limits of criticism? This question, 
which is at all times important, has received especial em- 
phasis from the events of the las: few weeks. For a con- 
siderable time there have been those in the Senate who 
have maintained that the public did wrong when it assumed 
to criticise the action of that body. Lately there has been 
a more pronounced outcry in the same direction in regard to 
the courts. This was precipitated largely by what the Presi- 
dent said of the decision of Judge Humphrey. Of course, 
considerable of this last must be charged to political motives. 
But outside of this there is a considerable division of opinion 
upon the question: What are the just limits of criticism” 

Looking at this matter in the general, is it not true that 
efficient work is likely to be secured only where intelligent, 
exact, but kindly and appreciative criticism is expected? 
We think that the facts, if they could be presented, would 
Warrant the answering of this question in the affirmative. 











Nor do we see any reason for ending this matter with the 
rdinary business of life. There is in the nature of the case 
no reason why a United Sta.es Senator of a judge of the 
courts should be exempt from just criticism any more than 
any other person. Of course, the criticism must be suited to 
the subject. So far as the judges of the courts are concerned, 
this extract from a speech in the Senate by Senator Bailey, 
of Texas, seems to put the matter about right: 
“If a judge borrows the car—the private and palatial car 
of a railroad president and from its luxurious appoint- 
ments issues an injunction, shall I be estopped from denounc- 
ng it because I happen to be a Senator? Ah, no, the rule— 
the safe and the only rule—in this free land of ours, is that 
whoever does a wrong and wherever he does it, shall be de- 
nounced for the doing of it from every place where men are 
gathered, and from no forum should the denunciation come 
swifter and more pronounced than from this one. The great 
judge, the man of modest, upright life! I walk by his side 
and I feel honored by his friendship. There is not in ajl the 
history of the world a nobler example than that of the great 
English judge who, when told that his king wanted him, sent 
this defiant message to the king: ‘Tell him I will decide this 
case according to the very truth and justice of it, and without 
regard to the pleasure of the king.’. Such men as that have 
made our race foremost in the civilization of all times and 
countries. From him to this day no man in all our public 
life finds readier tribute from the people than the brave, the 
honest and the upright judge. No man respects them more 
than I. But from every place I would hunt the man who soils 
the ermine, for it is my belief that a judge’s name should 
be as unsullied as woman’s reputation, and every judge who 
does injustice should be branded.”—Leominster (Mass.) “En- 
terprise.” 
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EXEMPTIONS—“TOOL OF TRADE”—GUIDE’S CANOE 
—RIFLE NOT EXEMPT.—In. Maine, the canoe of a registered 
guide for hunters and fishermen has been held exempt as a 
“tool necessary for his trade or occupation,” but not his rifle. 
The case is reported in Matter of Mullen, 15 Am. B. R. 275. 

. e a 


BANKRUPTCY—PERSON “ENGAGED CHIEFLY IN 
FARMING,” ETC.—PETITION DISMISSED.—It has been held 
in Rise v. Bordner, 15 Am B. R. 297, that where depositions 
taken in a bankruptcy proceeding, show that the alleged bank- 
rupt, who was over seventy years of age, was an agent for 
fertilizers, had what he called a store which yielded him a 
mere pittance and which he gave over to his wife during the 
season of the year when his farm, upon which he depended 
for a livelihood, demanded his attention, he is “engaged chiefly 
in farming,” etc., within the meaning of the Bankrupt Act, 
1898, and may not be adjudged an involuntary bankrup-. 

; * * * 
RECENT IMPORTANT BANKRUPTCY DECISIONS 

INVOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY—DISMISSAL OF PETI- 
TION—EXPENSES OF RECEIVERSHIP.—The U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, in Matter of Lavoc, 15 Am. 
B. R. 290, has held that where, upon commencing an involun- 
tary proceeding, the petitioners apply for and obtain the ap- 
pointment of a receiver who enters upon his duties, takes 
charge of the property of the alleged bankrupt and the petition 
is subsequently dismissed as unfounded, the petitioning cred- 
itors are liable for the costs and expenses of the receivership, 
the payment of which may be enforced by contempt prozeed- 
ings. 

a s * 

BANKRUPTCY—AGREEMENT TO BUY LANDLOKD’S 
BEER—LANDLORD ADJUDICATED BANKRUPT—PUR- 
CHASER AT TRUSTEE’S SALE CANNOT ENFORCE 
AGREEMENT.—A separate agreement, whereby a tenant of 
a brewing company, in consideration of a lease of certain 
premises used as a hotel and liquor store, undertakes to buy 
beer only from the brewing company, is not assignable; and 
where the assets of the brewing company, including the lease 
and agreement, are sold by its trustee in bankruptcy, it has 
been held in Jetter Brewing Company v. Scollan, 15 Am. B. 
R. 300, that the purchaser, another brewing company, may not 
enforce the agreement although it adopts, as descriptive of 
the beer brewed by it, the name formerly used by the bank- 
rupt. 

* . + 

BANKRUPTCY CLAIMS—RE-EXAMINATION—DEBT- 
ORS OF BANKRUPT NOT ENTITLED TO.—The trustee 
being the only one authorized to institute proceedings for 
the reexamination and expunging of claims, an order 
permitting debtors of an involuntary bankrupt sued 
by the trustee upon claims settled by the bankrupt with- 
in the four months period, to intervene for the 
purpose of filing objections to the claims of creditors 
and litigating the question of the validity of such claims ‘is 
erroneous. Such debtors are not “parties in interest” as that 
term is used in the Bankrupt Act, 1898. So held in Matter 
of Daniel Sully & Company, 15 Am. B. R. 304, recently decided. 

” + * 

DEBTS PROVABLE IN BANKRUPTCY—CLAIM FOR 
BROKER’S CONVERSION OF STOCK HELD AS COLLAT- 
BRAL.—Where a purchaser of stocks on margin while in- 
debted to her broker, voluntarily transfers her stock and 
marginal account including a certificate for ten shares of a 
certain stock endorsed over as collateral security to protect 
her interests against a decline in the market, to another 





Recent Important Bankruptcy Decisions. 





broker, who pledges the collateral security for a perso..al loan 
and it is sold by his broker within two days of ‘ c filing 
of a petition in bankruptcy against him, the U. S. District 
Court, Southern District of New York, in Matter .« Floyd, 
Crawford & Company, 15 Am. B. R. 277, has held iat the 


claim of the customer is a provable debt against hi: estate 
in bankruptcy, and a liability of such a nature as be re 
leased by his discharge. 

s . * 


JURISDICTION—SUPREME COURT—U. S&S. R. 5S. SEe. 
TiON 709—ACTION BY TRUSTEE TO RECOVER Pki+. 
BRENCE—FEDERAL QUESTION—WRIT OF ERROR—aAp 
action brought by a trustee in bankruptcy in a State court 
to recover, as a voidable preference, a payment maiie toa 
bank within the four months period, presents a i ederal 
question, and where at the close of the plaintiff's case q 
verdict is directed for defendant on its request, the judgment 
of dismissal entered upon the verdict is reviewable by the U.§, 
Supreme Court upon a writ of error under U. S. Rev. Stat. 
section 709. So held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the recent case of Rector v. City Deposit Bank 
Company, reported in the April number of the American 
Bankruptcy Reports at page 336. 


* * * 
BANKRUPTCY ACT— SECTION 60A—INTENTION TO 
ACCORD WITH 3A.—The U. S. District Court, Middle Dis- 


trict of Pennsylvania, in English, Trustee, etc., v. Ross, 15 
Am. B. R. 370, has held, that, by the amendment of 1903 to 
section 60a of the Bankruptcy Act, which, treating of voidable 
preferences occurring with the four months period, pre- 
scribes: “Where the preference consists in a transfer such 
period of four months shall not expire until four months after 
the date of the recording of registering of the transfer if by 
law such recording or registering is required,” it was in- 
tended to overcome the decisions under the law as it pre 
viously stood, that the date of the delivery of a preferential 
instrument, rather than the date when it was put upon record, 
marked the beginning of the four months period. It was 
also intended to bring section 60a into substantial accord with 
section 3a. : 
> * = 

CRIMINAL LAW—CONSPIRACY TO CONCEAL ASSUTE 
OF BANKRUPT.—The U. S. Circuit Court, Southern Dis 
trict of New York, in the case of United States v. Riciard 
Cohn et al., reported in 15 Am. B. R.- 359, has held that, while 
section 29b of the Bankrupt Act, making it a crime for a 
person to knowingly and fraudulently conceal, while a bank- 
rupt, from his trustee any of the property belonging to his 
estate in bankruptcy, does not make any act of the bank- 
rupt before bankruptcy, criminal, yet if before the bank- 
ruptcy he has concealed his property, and continues to con- 
ceal it from his trustee, he is criminally liable under said 
section, and upon the trial of an indictment thereunder and 
under U. S. Rev. Stat. sec. 5440, for conspiracy to commit 
an offense against the United States, evidence of his acts of 
concealment before the bankruptcy, as well as those subse 
quent thereto, is admissible as part of the res gestae. 

+ n s 

JURISDICTION—FOREIGN CORPORATIONS—PRINCI- 
PAL PLACE OF BUSINBESS.—In Matter of Duplex Radiator 
Company, 15 Am. B. R. 324, it has recently been decided that 
the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York has jurisdiction to adjudicate a New Jersey 
corporation bankrupt whose principal place of business for 
the six months immediately preceding the filing of involun- 
tary petition against it was in fact in said district; and the 
fact that it has not obtained a certificate permitting it to 
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do business in this State does not divest such jurisdiction 
nor change the fact that the principal place of business of the 


corporation is where its principal business is done. 
’ ‘ Alabama— Roy McCall 2023% First Ave., Birmingham. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, February 19, Alask pn he re aba _ 


1906, handed down a decision in Whitney, as Trustee, etc., Arisona— 

y. Dresser, 15 Am. B. R. 326, that a sworn proof of claim Arkansas— Rose, Hemingway & Rose, Little Rock. 

filed against a bankrupt’s estate is prima facie evidence Colorado VAN CISE & GRANT, Hquitable a 

of its allegation even when it is denied. The words of sec- a eran heey Dy ag Wilmington. 

tion 57f, that, “Objections to claims shall be heard and District of Columbia—Brandenburg & Brandenburg, Washington. 

determined as soon as,” etc., suggest, if they do not dis- Florida—A. A. a. 

tinctly import, that the objector is to go forward; it is the 

objection, and not the claim, which is pointed out for hearing 

and determination, indicating that the claim is regarded as 

having a certain standing already established by the oath. — 
* . * Maine INTERSTATE CORPORAION r, RUST CO., Hayford Block, Belfast 

Mary.and—A. Bernard, Chancellor, Baltimore. 

CLAIMS—SECURED BY PLEDGE OF LIFE INSURANCE Massecbuoems- Me Moore & shead, 5 Tremont et., Boston. 

—SECURITY SOLD AFTER PETITION FILED BUT PRIOR Mnncota ‘ie Fiche Fie 9-09 Lamber Exchange Minneapolis 

TO ADJUDICATION—SECTION 57H.—The appellant held Missoun’ George W. WwW St. Louis. 

life insurance policies of M. as security for the individual debt mE eg Rg ; 

of M., and of the partnership of which M. was a member, under a ce P. FAY, Long Branch, 

an agreement giving the pledgee the right to sell, assiga or New York—H. ape oh pit 18s Broadway, New York. 

otherwise dispose of them upon default, at public or private ae See A. Andrews, Jr. . 

sale, with or without notice or advertisement to any one, and Otlabome Ok Taft, Mn ll 

to become the purchaser, freed of the pledgor’s equity of re- Oregon—N. H. Bloomfield, 

demption. Subsequent to the filing of an involuntary petition Pcnyivania~ CORPORATION TRUST €0., Park Building, Pittsburg. 

in bankruptcy and the appointment of a receiver, and prior 

to the adjudication, the pledgee, upon default, sold the policies 

and became the purchaser. Thereupon the pledgee filed a 

claim for the full amount of the debt against the partnership 

estate, and after applying the proceeds of the sale, filed a ashington - & Dobbs, Seattle. 

claim for the balance against the individual estate. The Wenn eecd end: Kanne & iocdgeed, af Mitchell Bidg., seine 

trustee objected to the claims. Held: in Matter of Mertens, Wvoming—Homer Merrill. Kawlins. 

15 Am. B. R. 362, that the partnership and individual estates | —— 

were separate and distinct. The fact that the policies were That the right of the trustee to redeem ihe policies upom 

pledged to secure the partnership debt, does not make them | Payment of the notes held by the original pledgee and interest. 

partnership property. There must be conclusive evidence | thereon together with sums as he had paid as premiums: 

that the partnership owned them. The claim against the though not cut off by the assignment to the other creditor 

partnership estate should be allowed in full. was subject to the right of the administrator of the bankrupt 
“ - . to retain the policy having a cash surrender value on pay- 

ment of or securing the same to the trustee. 

BANKRUPTCY—LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES PLEDGED That each of the policies should bear its burden of the 

AS COLLATERAL. debt of the pledgee. 


Anterior to the four months’ period, three policies of life That the amount apportioned to the policy having a 
insurance, one having a cash surrender value, were pledged | cash surrender value, should be made up of the trustee’s pro 
by the bankrupt as collateral security for notes upon which | rata share in such value, and the interest therein of the 
he was an indorser; and after adjudication the pledgee, upon | administrators of the bankrupt. 
receiving a part payment of his debt assigned them to another That the amount required to redeem the policies should 
creditor and put in a claim against the estate for the balance, | be distributed between the pledgee and his assignee. 
but before anything was done concerning the policies the That the claim filed for the balance of the pledgee’s debt 
bankrupt died and their proceeds exceeded in amount the | should be expunged. Van Kirk v. Vermont Slate Co., 15 Am. 
Claims of the original pledgee. Held: B. R. 239. 



























































ASSIGNMENT OF JUDGMENT. 

An assignment of judgment is held, in Com. v. Wampler 
(Va.) 1 L. R. A. (N.S) 149, not to carry with it a right of 
action against an officer and sureties on his bond for failure 
properly to return a forthcoming bond upon the judgmen:. 

cy = ° 
ASSUMPTION OF RISK. 

One who engages to work in saving property from the 
debris left by a fire is held, in Gans Salvage Company v. 
Byrnes, use of Higgins (Md.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 272, to as- 
sume the risk of jnjury from falling walls, where the peril 
is open and obvious. 

A youth, sixteen years old, is held, in Mundhenke v. Ore- 
gon City Mfg. Company (Ore.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 278, to have 
assumed the risk of injury plainly apparent from coizing in 
contact with exposed gears, though not expressly warned of 
the danger. 

a * oe 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

A statute requiring fruit packed for shipment to be 
marked or branded to show the locality of its growth is held, 
in ex parte Hayden (Cal.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 184, to be uncon- 
stitutional because not properly within the police power. 

The validity of a statute to correct a defect in a previous 
Statute for the construction of a drainage ditch, which was 
invalid for failure to provide for notice to owners of land 
not touched by the improvement. but which might be assessed 
for the cost, was upheld in Ross v. Board of Supervisors 
(lowa) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 431, in the absence of any constitu- 
tional prohibition of retroactive laws. 

- + > 
CORPORATIONS. 

One who organized a corporation for the transaction of 
his personal business is held, in Donovan v. Purtell (Ill.) 1 L. 
R. A. (N. S.) 176, to be personally liable for money received 
by him for investment, in return for which he delivered a 
worthless obligation of the corporation. 

A stockholder, who was also a secretary of a corporation, 
is denied, in Boulden v. Stilwell (Md.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 258, 
the right to recover against other officers for representations 
by which he was induced to dispose of his stock at a loss. 


» * * 
DEEDS. 


A clause in a deed, which, after granting a life estate, 
declared that it was the purpose of the grantor that, after 
the death of a life tenant, the lands should become and be 
the property of a certain institution, is held, in McGarrigle 
v. Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum (Cal.) 1 L. R. A. (N. 8S.) 
315, to convey no estate. 


A grant to the “heirs” of a living person is construed, in 
Roberson v. Wampler (Va.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 318, as mean- 
ing his children. 

The naming, as a grantee of a partnership the members 
of which had died, but the name of which had been perpetu- 
ated, and the property kept together by consent of all parties 
interested, is held, in Walker v. Miller (N. C.)1L. R. A. (N. 
S.) 157, not to render a deed void. 











ENTICEMENT. 


Hiring at his own request, without notice of the i 


hers 

objection, a minor who has been hired out by the faitler to 

wor kfor another, is held, in Kenney v. Baltimore & O. It. Co, 

(Md.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 205, not to support an action for ep. 
ticement. 

The right of a woman residing with her husband to main- 

ain an action for the enticement of her minor child is nied 


in Soper v. 


362. 


Igo, Walker & Chenault (Ky.) 1 L. R. A. (N. §,) 
* a . 
EVIDENCE. 

Evidence that a boy injured by another’s negligence was 
obedient and economical is held, in Cameron Mill & E. Co, 
v. Anderson (Tex.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 198, to be admissible 
upon the question of damages. 

Rule res ipsa. loquitur is held, in Ross v. Double Shoals 
Cotton Mills (N. C.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 298, not to 
prima facie 


Make a 
case, or raise a presumption of negligence, but 
merely to furnish an element to be considered by the 
a part of the plaintiff's case. 

A deduction that declarations were made under a sense of 
impending death, without hope of recovery, is held, in Gipe 
y. State (Ind.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 419, to be warranted, although 
they were made several hours after the statement of the de- 
clarant that he did not believe he could get well, he having 
grown continually weaker in the meantime. 

- 7 s 
EXECU TORS—NON-RESIDENTS 

A non-resident alien is held, in re Breen (Mich.) 1 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 349, not to be an incompetent executor, under a 
statute which provides that, if any executor shall reside out 
ot the state, the court may remove him. 

That non-residents may be denied permission to act as 
executors of local estates is affirmed in re Mulford (Ill.) 1 
L. R. A. (N. S.) 341. The right of non-residents to act as 
executors or administrators is considered in a note to these 
cases. 


jury as 


* * * 
EXEMPTION LAW OF FOREIGN STATE. 


The enforcement of the exemption law of another state 
was refused in National Tube Co. v. Smith (W. Va.) 1 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 195, on the ground that such a law pertains to the 
remedy. 

a” * ” 


FOUND PROPERTY. 


Property hidden in the earth near a marked tree is held, 
in Ferguson v. Ray (Ore.) 1 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 477, not to have 
been lost, so as to vest title in the finder as against the owner 
of the soil, although it had remained so long as to indicate that 


the owner was dead or bad forgotten it. 
2 oe * 


GUARANTY OF PAYMENT. 

A guaranty of payment for property shipped is held, in 
Hughes v. Peper Tobacco Warehouse Co. (N. C.) 1 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 305, not to be affffected by a warehouseman’s reply toa 
letter requesting information about a broker, that he con- 
sidered him reliable—especially as all shipments would come 
to the warehouse, and payment “would be made by us to you 
for all sales.” 
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INJUNCTION. 

An injunction against drawing natural gas from a natural 
reservoir utilized for supplying the inhabitants of a municipal 
corporation, merely for the purpose of wasting it and injuring 
those who were utilizing it, is held, in Louisville Gas Co. v 
Kentuck: Heating Co, (Ky.) 70 L. R. A. 558, to be properly 
grante 1, 

* o s 
INSURANCE. 

An injury to the hand, superinduced by numbness result- 
ing from using it as a headrest during sleep, is held, ia Aitna 
L. Ins. Co. v. Fitzgerald (Ind.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 422, to be 

insurance against injuries through external and 
means. 


covered by 
accidental 
ae * + 
LOSS OF INFANT’S BAGGAGE. 

A father paying full fare is held, in Whitney v. Pere Mar- 
Co. (Mich.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 352, to be entitled 
loss of articles of his infant child, packed and 
his baggage, although the child paid no fare. 

. 7 * 

“NOON”—INSURANCE. 

“noon,” used to denote the beginning an: ter- 
under an 


quette R. 


to recover [tor 


The word 


mination of the risk insurance policy, is held, in 
Rochester German Ins. Company v. Peaslee-Gauldert 
(Ky) 1 L. R.A. 


standard, and not 


Company 
(N. S.) 64, to be properly interpreted to be 
time, former 
system of reckoning time has been the prevailing custom in 
the community for a long period 
* * * 
“PUBLIC PURPOSE”—IRRIGATION. 

The irrigation of private lands is held, in Nash v. Clark 
(Utah) 1 L. R. A. 
which 


sun, where the use of the 


(N. S.) 208, to be a public purpose, for 
taken by condemnation. 
RES ADJUDICATA. 

A dismissal, without prejudice, of a bastardy proceeding 
before a justice of the peace, is held, in Johnson v. Walker 
(Miss.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 470, not to be a bar to a subsequent 
proceeding before another justice upon the same issue. 

” 7 . 
REVOCATION OF LICENSE. 

A license granted by the board of health under statutory 
authority is held, in Lowell v. Archambault (Mass.) 1 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 458, not to be revocable by the board in the ab- 
sence of statutory authority, existing regulations of the 
board, or some provision in the license itself for its revo- 
cation. 

The right to display a sign on the wall of a building, 
given in writing for a definite time for a valuable considera- 
tion, is held, in Levy v. Louisville Gunning System (Ky.) 
1L. R. A (N. S.) 359, not to be revocable at will. 

+ . a 
SALES OF LIQUORS. 

An enactment that a C. O. D. sale of liquors shipped to 
a local-option territory shall be deemed to be made there 
is held, in Keller v. State (Tex. Crim. App.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
489, to be void on the ground that the State Constitution, com- 
manding the enactment of certain local option law, impliedly 
Prohibited further legislation on the subject. 

The intentional omission of prohibitory liquor laws from 
the iist of laws the taking effect of which the Constitution 
permits to depend upon the vote of the people is held, in 
Fouts v. Hood River (Ore.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 483, not to 
prevent the legislature from passing a statute providing the 


Machinery by which license law may be suspended by vote 
of the people. 


land may be 


SALES. 
The right of a seller to maintain replevin against the pur- 
chaser on the ground of special ownership and right of pos- 
Session is sustained in Baker v. McDonald (Neb.) 1 L. R. A. 








(N. S.) 474, where the property has been set apart and iden- 
tified, and the title vested in the purchaser, whose tender 
of the balance due on the purchase price is insufficient in 
amount owing to fraud or mistake in measurement; but the 
seller cannot maintain such action under the claim of abso- 
i1ute ownership, without rescinding the contract of sale, and 
tendering back the amount paid. 

Notice of the failure of a machine to work is held, in First 
Nat. Bank v. Dutcher (Iowa) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 142, to be 
waived by the continued efforts of the seller’s agent to make 
the machine work after tae expiration of the time limited for 
the notice. 

7 * . 
SELF-INCRIMINATION. 

The right of a witness to claim the constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination is denied in State v. Jack (Kan.) 1 
L. R. A. (N. S)- 167, where, by the terms of a statute, the 
immunity afforded is coextensive with the constitutional priv- 

of silence. 

. s — 

TAXATION. 
of real estate in other states, which it is necessary 
under authority vested in the executors to sell real 
) pay pecuniary legacies, is held, in Re Vanuxen (Pa.) 
R. A. (N. S.) 400, to be subject to the collateral inheri- 

tax at the testator’s domicile. 
The taxability of an easement acquired by laying pipes 
under a franchise is upheld in Consolidated Gas 
v. Baltimore (Md.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 263, on the 
that the easement is property distinct from the fran- 


Talue 


tr + 
stree 


a * 

TRUSTS. 
An irrevocable trust is held, in re Totten (N. Y.) 70 L. 
711, not to be established ‘by the deposit of one’s own 
funds in his own name in a savings bank in trust for another, 
where the depositor retains possession of the deposit book 
and control of the deposit, does not notify the beneficiary of 
the act, and deals with the account as his own, withdrawing 

it entirely in his life time. 

A trust in securities procured by a father in the name 
of his son for the purpose of avoiding taxation is held, in 
Monahan v. Monahan (Vt.) 70 L. R. A. 935, to be properly 
decreed, where the bill merely charges that they were taken in 
the son’s name without his knowledge, but that he afterwards 
surreptitiously took them into his possession, and refused to 
surrender them, while the answer alleges an interest in them 
under a will, so that the fraudulent purpose does not appear. 

2 * a 
WATER RIGHTS. 

The right of a riparian owner to sell water for the irri- 
gation of non-riparian lands is denied in Watkins Land Co. 
v. Clements (Tex.) 70 L. R. A. 964. 

The doctrine of prior appropriation of water for irriga- 
tion purposes is held, in Clark v. Allaman (Kan.) 70 L. R. A, 
971, not to have existed in Kansas prior to the statute of 
1886, expressly conferring such right. 

a + s 


WILLS. 


Attestation of a will in another room, out of range of the 
testator’s vision is held, in Calkins v. Calkins (Ill.) 1 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 393, not to be within a statutory requirement that 
it shall be in his presence; and the defect is not cured by 
the subsequent acknowledgment by the witness, or ratification 
and approval by the testator. 

The right of an heir, under a will directing the residue 
to be divided between the testator’s heirs, is held, in Re 
Sigel (Pa.) 1 L. R. A. (N. S.) 397, not to be cut down by a 
subsequent codicile giving IMm a specific legacy, “and no 
more.” 
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LAW HOLDS THE BALANCE. 


“There can be no really national progress without re- 
spect for law,.and there can be no clearer proof that a 
people are losing ground in the race for civilization than 
carelessness, insincerity and injustice in making laws and 
recklessness in breaking them.” 

This thought was addressed by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, to the negroes of the Tuskegee School in Alabama. The 
“Wall Street Journal” aptly remarks that it might, with even 
more pertinency, have been addressed to an assemblage of 
‘Wall street men from the steps of the Sub-Treasury. There 
is no place in the world where law and respect for law are so 
important as in Wall street, for every piece of paper in which 
it deals, every certificate and contract which it makes, de- 
pends for its value upon the maintenance of law and order. 

Dr. Eliot says that law holds the balance between indi- 
vidualism and collectivism. In the elaboration of this idea 
it may be said that every time a capitalist or a corporation 
disregards law, evades law, or in any way attempts to untler- 
mine law, he or it is working against the very prosperity and 
progress upon which his or its own well-being depends.—Bos- 
ton “Banker and Tradesman.” 

= * . 


THE GAMBLING GAME. 


The New York judge who declined to prosecute two 
parties to a gambling game in the interest of a third member, 
who lost $6,000, which went into the pockets of the others, 
was not so cold as he seemed to the young man who lost his 
roll. While a swindle is a swindle, and all swindlers should 
be punished if it can be shown that they are in the game 
simply to fleece others, there is some obligation on the part 
of the man who enters any gambling project, to accept his 
loss if the game goes against him. He participates in the game 
to win or lose. What this young man lost in this case others 
won. By the same token if he had won it would have been 
on the losses of the others. No man enters into a gamble 
from honest motives. He knows before he begins that his 
winnings will be a loss to some person or persons, the same 
as he comes to realize when it is top late that his loss has 
gone into the other man’s pocket. It is all a miserable busi- 
ness, whether it is gambling at the race track, the poker 
joint or the stock market, and while in its immediate effect 
it is making some one wretched all the time, it is at the bottom 
of no small part of the unrest evident everywhere, and of the 
envy of others and dissatisfaction with the conditions of 
living under which the majority of people are obliged to 
exist.—Lowell (Mass.) “Morning Citizen.” 

* e 2 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR ATTORNEYS. 


At the convention of the American Bar Association last 
summer a resolution was adopted appointing a committee to 

















report upon the advisability and practicability of the adoption 
of a code of professional ethics by the association. This 
committee, which is headed by the Hon. Henry St. George 
Tucker, of Virginia, has been considering the question to 
some extent, and it is expected that at the next convention 
a draft of a code of ethics will be presented. 

A model code of ethics for lawyers is that adopted by the 
Virginia State Bar Association in 1889, and now in use for 
the general guidance of its members. The rules are prefaced 
with this admonition to all good attorneys: 

“No rule will determine an attorney’s duty in the varying 
phases of every case. What is right and proper must, in the 
absence of statutory rules and an authoritative code, be 
ascertained in view of the peculiar facts, in the light of con 
science, and the conduct of honorable and distinguished at- 
torneys in similar cases, and by analogy to the duties enjoined 
by statute and the rules of good neighborhood.” 

Bearing in mind this fact, the Virginia association was 
nevertheless able to draw up a code of rules which is re 
garded as an admirable exposition of the duties of an at- 
torney to the court, to his client, his community, and himself. 
Some of the rules, with quaint simplicity, discuss the funda- 
mental rules of good conduct, which, however, are worthy 
of repetition in black and white. Others are strikingly clear 
cut definitions of the duties of attorneys in matters where a 
shifty conscience would find room to dodge. They breathe 
the essentially noble qualities of the great profession, and 
ought to inspire young attorneys with a high ideal as to the 
importance of right conduct. 

During the discussion of ethical questions at the last con- 
vention of the national association, President Tucker quoted 
from President Roosevelt’s remarks on the subject at the 
Harvard comencement, in which he employed this language: 

“Now, the great lawyer, who employs his talent and 
learning in the highly remunerative task of enabling a wealthy 
client to override or circumvent the law is doing all that in 
him lies to encourage the growth in this country of a spirit 
of dumb anger against all laws and a disbelief in their ¢ 
ficacy.” 

The resolution contemplating the preparation of a code 
of ethics for the American Bar Association was adopted unan!- 
mously. It is a little odd that this great association did no 
adopt long ago a code for the guidance of its members, who 
are among the most influential men of all the states. The 
enlivened sense of responsibility to country, state and com 
munity noticeable among all classes ought to find its best & 
pression among the attorneys, whose profession confers 
upon them such peculiar powers of good and evil. If fhe 
words of President Roosevelt bear fruit in this direction, the 
American people will have one more reason, among many, 
to admire his versatile and helpful genius —Washington (D. 
C.) “Post.” 
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PROTECTING LANDLORDS. 

Landords will unquestionably indorse the sentence im- 
posed by a Worcester judge on a woman who had been con- 
victed of malicious mischief in daniaging a house from which 
he had been moved. In this case the woman was a tenant 
in a tenement, and for some reason or other was ordered to 
vacate it After she was gone the owner found that the doors, 
windows and baseboards had been defaced with shoe polish 
and the drawers filled with ashes, all of which entailed the 
expenditure of a considerable amount to put the property in 
condition for a new tenant. When asked by the landlord why 
she did this the woman said that it was to pay him for turning 

ut. She will now have an opportunity to think it over 
for sixty days in the House of Correction. More than one 
landlord has had trouble of this kind. Terants apparently 
take a malicious delight in wrecking and destroying property 
so far as they are able. It is useless to proceed against these 
persons in the civil courts, as they usually have nothing what- 
ever that could be levied upon. A few sentences such as that 
recently imposed in Worcester will do much to deter the 
maliciously inclined from thus venting their spite. There is 
as good reason why the landlord should be protected by the 
criminal courts against the malicious acts of tenants as that 
his property should be protected against thieves or outsiders 

who perpetrate mischief—Boston “Morning Herald.” 

~ * +. 

HIGH CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Simply as a matter of fact, the United States is, among 
all civilized nations of the world, the country in which the 
crime of murder is most frequently committed and icast 
frequently punished. 

This fact, repeatedly stated and undisputed, is neverthe- 
less but little regarded yet by the people of the United States. 
Many of them may have read tha statement, but passed it by, 





tle heeding it, as something with which they had nothing 
io. The enormity of this disgrace in the eyes of other 
ized nations, which must have stung and humiliated our 
assador while at a foreign court, has »\.uag from him 
stern and almost bitter words. The {iu..swing words, 
‘eported by the press, deserve to be read by every 
erican: 
There is too much overwrought sentimentality in favor 
e criminal. The young ward toughs jook up with ad- 
m to local politicians who have spent a part of their 
s in State prison. 
Germs of maudlin sentimentality are widespread. On 
hand we hear slimy, mushy, gushy expressions of sym- 
the criminal called “plucky, nervy, fighting against 
rful odds for his life.” 

It is said that society has no right to put murderers to 

eath. In my opinion, society must fall back on the law of 

self-preservation. It should cut through and make war, in 
my opinion, for its life. Life imprisonment is not possible, 
because there is no life imprisonment. 

In the next year 9,000 people will be murdered. As I 
stand here to-day I tell you that 9,000 are doomed to death 
with all the criminal heart and with no regard for home and 
families, and two-thirds will be due to the maudlin sentiment 
sometimes called mercy. 

I have no sympathy for the criminal. My sympathy is for 
those who will be murdered, for their families, and for their 
children. 

This sham humanitarianism has become a stench. The 
ery now is for righteousness. The past generation has 
abolished human slavery. It is for the present to deal with 
the problems of the future, and, among them, this problem 
of crime.’”—Andrew D. White in recent address at Cornell 
University. 
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ILLINOIS’ ANTIQUATED LAW OF EVIDENCE. 

That the law of evidence in Illinois is in many respects an 
antiquated code, falling far behind the modern law of other 
states, is the opinion of Prof. John H. Wigmore, dean of the 
Northwestern University Law School. 

Prof. Wigmore states this view in the first number of the 
“Tllinois Law Review,” in an article entitled Evi- 
dence Statutes that Illinois Ought to Have.” 

“Of the pure common law rules,” 


“Some 


he says, “probably 
more remain untouched in Illinois to-day than in England. 
Faithfully has Illinois observed the counsel of Solomon, ‘Re- 
move not the ancient landmark which thy fathers have set.’ 
But not all change is dangerous; only a change untested by 
experience. If experience has tested and approved a change, 
then let us have it, by all means. 

“The time is ripe for presenting certain statutory changes 
in the field of evidence which have been adopted in other 
jurisdictions to our next legislature to consider. If these 
were enacted the law of evidence in Illinois would have 
caught up with the modern law of other states.” 

Ten suggestions are made by Prof. Wigmore, eight of 
which are based on statutes passed by other states. The 
other two are more radical. In one the writer declares that 
the statute against admitiing an interested survivor to the 
stand is thoroughly unsound and should be repealed. 

In the other, Prof. Wigmore urges the replacement of the 
statute prohibiting a wife or a husband from testifying either 
for or against the other. 

“Some of it is conceded to be antiquated,” he says, “some 
of it is not in accord with modern legislation, and the whole 
of it is a patchwork of thirty full @f in- 
consistencies which make it unique in American legislation. 
What is needed is a simple enactment which, if possible, 


years’ growth, 


abolishes the marital disqualification and the marital privilege 
entirely.” 

Briefly summarized, Prof. Wigmore’s other suggestions 
are as follows: 

1. A statute stating explicitly that a party may discredit 
his own witness by showing a prior self-contradiction. 

2. A statute rejecting the rule forbidding an adverse 
party to question a witness as to a previous statement of 
his for the purpose of impeaching him, without first showing 
him or reading to him the statement in writing. 

3. A legal provision for taking depositions in criminal 
cases. There is none at present. 

4. A statute providing that no declaration of a deceasei 
person shall be excluded as evidence on the ground of its 
being hearsay, if it appears to the satisfaction of the judge 
to have been made in good faith before the beginning of the 
suit. 

5. A statute admitting as evidence any official record or 
certified copy. This would remove much doubt and quibbling 
caused by researching for a special statute. 

6. A provision that “in criminal and civil cases either 
party may apply to a judge for an order to the opponent to 
suffer the inspection before trial of any property, real of 
personal, whose nature may be material on the trial.” The 
present statute authorizes only discovery of documents, 

7. Removal of the provision which restricts the cross-ex- 





= —= 
amining party to the subject of the direct-examination on 
penalty of calling the witness as his own. 

8. A more generous statute relating to the comparicon of 
handwriting specimens. ' 

* * * 
LAW-MAKING EXTRAORDINARY. 

Doubtless the legislators of the early days who f.ameq 
and enacted the statutes now generalized as blue law s—ip. 
cluding those designed to discourage witchcraft—were ouite 
as able, and assuredly no less honest, in their day an! <ep. 
eration as our modern statesmen who propose legislation as 
a remedy for every evil, real or imaginary. 

Laws against blasphemy are very old, and under them 


profanity became a habit of expression without meaning or 
significance beyond bad manners. National and state and 
city, and judicial provisions and prohibitions have becoinie go 
numerous that the most prosperous attorneys can ill afford 
the means to purchase the books containing them, ani one 
must needs be long-lived as a specialist to comprehend those 
pertaining to any one of the numerous classes of legislation 
The codes are crowded with laws which have been inoperative 
ever since enthusiastic individuals secured their passage by 
zealous agitation. It is simply true to say that not one public 
official in a hundred is familiar with the acts which he takes 
oath to enforce and not one in a hundred thousand citizens 
has the slightest knowledge of the laws which he is due to 
obey. Yet the demand for new legislation was never more 
urgent or irrational, and an intelligent socialist must laugh 
at some of the serious propositions of individualists to apply 
fovernment control to private action. 

How are people to be induced to maintain respect for 
law in their continuous consideration of absurd laws, ard is 
the country not more in need of the saving grace of common 
sense than of the benign influence of extended statutes and 
expanded officialism? Here comes the conservative New 
York “Tribune,” converted to the “Collier’s Weekly” doctrine 
that government ought to protect the man with a bellyache 
against the insidious dangers of patent medicine, and offers 
as a reason for its faith in the propriety if not the efficiency 
of more law the fact that “physicians, dentists, veterinarians, 
pharmacists, nurses, lawyers, plumbers, auctioneers, engi- 
neers and others must be qualified and licensed or registered 
before practicing on the public,” while any “irresponsible, 
unlicensed, unscrupulous person” may concoct and compound 
medicinal mixture and advertise it as a cure for any known 
ill, ete., without restriction. Does the esteemed “Tribune” 
really believe that the laws providing for the licensing of the 
members of the professions or avocations named insures that 
they must be qualified? In fact, in nearly every instance, 
these license and registry laws are designed to protect the 
profession or tradesman rather than the public, and designed 
to protect the business of exacting more money from the public 
or else in confining the division of the money to a less number 
of people. 

It is singular that none of these ardent reformers think 
of reforming the laws or devising some scheme of regulation 
whereby the public could be given some measure of assur- 
ance that the law-makers themselves shall be qualified before 
they undertake to improve upon the wisdom of the ages, hu- 
man, natural and divine.—Butte (Montana) “Mountain.” 
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Personalities, 








ONE ON THE PRINTER. 


We offer all necessary apologies to the persons concerned, 
of whom in last issue we are made to say “fumigates his gar- 
ments,” when ‘we attempted to say “fulminates his arguments.” 
We are disposed to blame the printer, of course.—Presbyterian 
Standard. 


HE HAD HIM THERE. 

General Butler was a great lawyer, but he was a terror 
to judges. One day he had badgered an occupant of the bench 
until the judge, out of all patience, petulantly asked, “What 
does the counsel suppose I am on the bench for?” Scratching 
his head a minute, Butler replied, “Well, I confess your 
honor’s got me there.” 

a * oe 
WHAT'S IN A NAME. 

Several years ago Judge Wait, then a young lawyer in 
Boston, having an account to collect, wrote to the delinquent 
asking for payment and signing himself “William C. Wait.” 
The man to whom he wrote answered promptly with a witty 
note, saying he would be much obliged if the lawyer would 
enange his name to “Will U. Wait.” 

Mr. Wait, ignoring the facetiousness of the letter, wrote 
quite sharply, demanding an immediate payment of the bill, 
whereupon he received a short note in reply, saying that, 
after all, the delinquent thought the lawyer’s name should 
be simply “Will Wait.” 

* . * 


A NOVEL SUIT. 


A rather novel question of law is about to be raised in 
connection wit h a breach of promise suit in New Jersey. One 
Blizabeth Goodwin of Princeton has brought an action against 
Clarence E. Stout for trifling with her affections and failing 
to make good his plighted troth, to the amount of $20,000. On 
top of this the father of the jilted maiden has got after Stout 
with a suit for $5,000 damages, basing his demand on the alle- 
gation that during the love-making of his daughter and Mr. 
Stout he was deprived of the girl’s services in his business. 
According to the affidavit, Stout “kept steady company with 
the young ‘woman for three years and many times promised to 


marry her, and, it is alleged, even introduced her as his wife. 
e = . 


AN ILLEGAL LAW. 
‘A Socialist was talking the usual socialistic paradoxes. 
“It I, an employer,” he said, “pay my workmen a dollar a week 
“If I, an employer,” he said, “pay my workman a doller a week 
Saturday, just as certainly as though I took the money out of 
hig pocketbook. 











A Few 
Other Ghings. 








“Of course, it is not against the law to rob in that way. 
But, if law means right, then there are many wrong rights; if 
legal means rightful, there are many illegal laws. Think it 
over. 


“Think over the law of heriot, for instance. 

“Heriot is a law of England. A relic of feudal times, 
when barons owned their tenants the same as they owned the 
land the tenants farmed, heriot decrees that, on a tenant’s 
death, the landlord may seize his most valuable animal. 

“Many English landlords waive their heriot right. Many, 
on the other hand, exercise it. Thus, only last month, a lan:- 
lord seized, on a tenant’s death, a racehorse worth $15,000. 

“Such things are continually happening in England. A 
movement is on foot there to abolish the law of heriot. 

“I mention the matter,” the Socialist concluded, “to show 
you that lawful things are not always right things. If you 
rob your neighbor lawfully—and you can rob him lawfully in 
a number of ways—you are a scoundrel no less than if you 
robbed him unlawfully. For there are laws quite as illegal, 
quite as unjust, as the law of heriot that the English are going 
to abolish.”"—Lynn (Mass.) “Item.” 


+ * ’ 
VINDICATING THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


A St. Louig judge recently fined a man five dollars for 
treading on the corns of another passenger in a street car. 
That judge evidently regards corns as sacred personal prop- 
erty, which no one, not the owner, has a right to walk over or 
appropriate. But this dispenser of Justice goes further, and, 
in the words of a contemporary, ‘in his wild fiight from prece- 
dent he has actually decreed that a passenger has a legal as 
well as a moral right te swear at a street car conductor when 
carried past his street which the conductor has failed to call. 
Freedom at one bound, or at least a couple of jumps, has 
finally come to the rescue of the literally ‘down-trodden’ pub- 
lic. After suffering an eloquent silence for years the street car 
passenger now knows his rights. He can have the man who 
treads on his corn fined, and he can swear at the conductor 
who passes his street. Thus from the obscurity of a St. Louis 
police court comes another blow in behalf of the rights of 
man.”—Lawrence (Mass.) “American.” 


A SUPERFLUITY OF DEATHS. 

In the “reminiscences” of Sir Henry Hawkins, there are 
some amusing stories of the vagaries of jury decisions. One 
of them will bear repetition. “The evidence was irresistible.” 
says Sir Henry, “and the case one of inexcusable brutality.” 
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The man had been tried for the murder of his father and 
mother, and. as I said, the evidence was too clear to leave a 
doubt as to his guilt. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and were away 
so long that the judge sent for them and asked if there was 
any point upon which he could enlighten them. They answered 
no, and thought they understood the case perfectly well. 

After a great deal of further consideration they brought 
in a verdict-of “Not Guilty.” 

The judge was angry at so outrageous a violation of their 
plain duty, and did what he ought not to have done—namely, 
asked the reason they brought in such a verdict, when they 
knew the culprit was guilty and ought to have been hanged. 

“That’s just it, my lord,” said the foreman of this dis- 
tinguished body, “I assure you we had no doubt about the 
prisoner’s guilt, but we thought there had been deaths enough 
in the family lately and so gave him the benefit of the doubt.” 


NOT JOINED BY THE ALMIGHTY. 

One of the witnesses called in a Chicago divorce case 
last year was a highly respected clergyman in the Windy City. 
According to one of the counsel in the case, the following con- 
versation took plaee between the judge and the minister. Said 
his honor: : 

“Dr. Blank, if you were on the bench in my stead, and 
were acquainted with all the circumstances of this case, would 
you grant this divorce?” 

“Assuredly I would, your honor,” replied the clergyman, 
without the least hesitation. 

“But,” said the judge, “how would you reconcile this as- 
sertion with the injunction of Scripture, ‘Whom God has joined 
let nO Man put asunder’?” 

“Your honor,” responded the minister with convincing 
gravity, “I am quite satisfied that the Almighty never joined 


this couple.’”—Harper’s Weekly. 
* * a 


THE JOKER JOKED. 

Ex-Delegate Rodey, of New Mexico, tells this story in 
Washington: 

In a southwestern town two friends arranged a plan to 
“take in tenderfeet.” One would boast before strangers, flour- 
ish his revolver and say: “See that man down the street 
smokin’ a cigar? I’ll shoot that cigar in two!” 


Crack! Back would come the yéll’"Hyat: Bill, you stop } 


spoilin’ my cigars!” The stranger was usually duly impressed. 
But one day a tenderfoot demurred. “I'll bet $10 you can‘t hit 
a barn door at 100 yards!” 

Bill and the stranger went around the corner. A shot 
was heard. Then Bill returned, looking glum. 

“That tarnation greenhorn,” he growled, “set that barn 
door up edgewise!”—Detroit News. 

* * a 
IN A LAW COURT. 

“The late Judge J. I. Clark Hare,” said a lawyer of Phila- 
delphia, “was one day relating to me some of his odd ex- 
periences on the bench. 

“He said that a certain man was about to be tried in the 
Common Pleas and showed a great disposition to challenge 
the jurymen. 





—=_ 


“Evidently the prisoner knew all about the rizht to chal. 
lenge and evidently he felt that the more challenging he ang 
his lawyer did, the better his case would go for him. 


“Finally, though, his challenging came to an end. fp» 
announced that the jury now satisfied him. 


“*Your challenging is all over? We can now go on,” saig 
the attorney for the prosecution with a smile. 

“*The jury is all right,’ said the prisoner, hurriedly ang 
anxiously, ‘but I want to challenge the judge. I've been gop. 
victed under him several times before, and it’s more thay 


likely he’s prejudiced against me.”—Lynn “Item.” 
* * * 
COMMERCIALIZING THE PROFESSION. 

Law is getting to be quite a business proposition with 
those members of the bar who find it hard to get clients, 
Schemes are being devised by these “smart” barristers to 
round up cases. The following was recently sent broadcast in 
Boston among the commercial houses: 

“The undersigned being a graduate of a commercial! schoo] 
and having been employed as a bookkeeper prior to his study 
of law, realizes only too well the difficulties surrounding a 
business man in his efforts to collect money justly de him. 

The usual process of first sending a statement of the ac- 
count, then a letter followed by other letters of more or less 
severity, in many cases bring no results, and as a last resort 
one is constrained to place the account in the hands of a 
sawyer for collection, and thus incur an expense in a number 
of instances greater than the profit made on the goods sold or 
labor performed. 

“To lessen this expense somewhat, and to add another 
link in the chain for collecting money, the writer has devised 
a scheme—‘a lawyer’s letter’—and submits the enclosed sample 
for your careful consideration. 

Ten letters like the enclosed, containing the signature of 


the undersigned, is sent on receipt of $1.” 
= - + 


REPEALED BY MARK HANNA. 

Squire Mist, who had “dispensed with justice’ as a magis- 
trate in Ohio for twenty years retired from the woolsack to 
practice law. He appeared- opposed to Mr. Hackmar, of @ 
nearby West Virginia town, at the first sitting of his successor 
and had read from Parsons on Contracts, accrediting to that 
author some rather startling statements, whereupon Mr. Hack- 
mar asked permission to see the passage cited. 

Squire Mist—No, sir! This is my book. I didn’t bring it 
here for you to read. 

Mr. Hackmar—But I appeal to the court. I have a right to 
see what has been read to your honor. 

Squire Bolger—That’s right, Mr. Hackmar. That’s Squire 
Mist’s book. He don’t have to furnish you with no law in this 
court. 

The West Virginian was momentarily disconcerted, but 4 
smile dawned across his features as he drew forth a small mo 
rocco covered volume, which looked suspiciously like a pocket 
edition of the code’ of his own state, and said: “I read from 
Hanna’s Hand Book on Ohio Legislature, page 716, which says: 
‘At the 1901 term of the Legislature it was unanimously re 
solved that Parsons on Contracts be and the same is hereby 
repealed.’ ”’ 

Squire Mist—Let me see that book. 

Mr. Hackmar—Oh, no! That’s my book. 

Squire Bolger—Mr. Hackmar’s right, Squire Mist; that’s 
his book and the Parsons law ain’t no good any more. What 
Mark Hanna says goes in Ohio.—The Bar. 
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PLATT NEEDED IT. 


It so fell out that, at noon one day recently, Senator 
Thomas C. Platt, of New York, was the only Senator in the 
cham er while the Chaplain made his prayer. 

Nearly every correspondent telegraphed a paragraph 
of gossip about dt, and the incident was forgotten until a week 
when a friend who visited Senator Platt in his 
committee room found him reading a large batch of news- 
paper clippings and chuckling over them. 


or so jater 


“| have always held,” said the Senator, “that men in dif- 
ferent parts of the country think about alike—and here is 
proof of it.” 

“What is it?” asked the friend. “Some comment on a pub- 
lic policy?” 

“No,” laughed the Senator, “it is comment on me. There 
was a day recently when I was the only Senator in the 
chamber while the Chaplain offered prayer. Evidently the 
correspondents sent it out to their papers, for I find here in 
these clippings numerous editorial comments on that occur- 
rence, and every comment is about the same. The editors all 
say taey guess I needed to be there as much ag any one who 
could be named.—"Saturday Evening Post.” 


* * * 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR ANY NEW MUCK RAKER 
THAT COMES ALONG. 


Vol. L, No. 1.—Forword (of course). 

Crime of 1492; Graft of Columbus. 

Tae Ointment Trust Grabs the Fly Market. 

Some Barnacies on Our Ship of State. 

How Ben Franklin Amused Himself in Paris (mever before 
exposed). 

Crime of 1508. 

City Club at Play (a phantasy). 

Shames That Have Helped Me. 

Peanut Brittle Made Flabby for the Poor by the Peanut 
Trust. 

Who Embalmed the Pigs’ Knuckles? 

Short Shames for Busy Men. 

Raking (a poem). 

Shoofly Roundsman of Industry. T. W. Lawson. 

Painless Dentistry is Painful for the People (pathetic). 

Molly Pitcher was Not Kind to Kittens. 

Crimes of the Years 1817-1839 Inclusive. 

Daniel’s Debts; True Story of the Overrated Webster. 

Underground Methods of Subway Trust. 

Beer Wears a Higher Collar Every Year (with diagrams). 

Treason of the Government's Ethnological Bureau (illus- 
trated). 

The Story of the States: Mangled Maine, Nauseating New 
Hampshire, Venomous Vermount, Manacled Massachusetts, 
Reeking Rhode Island, Contented Connecticut. (Middle At- 
lantic States next month). 

Progress in Science: Exposure by Machinery; Ball-bear- 
ing Reforms, Without Flywheels, Adjustable for Towns of Less 
Than Ten Thousand. Assorted Crimes Ready to Eat. 

Little Folks’ Department: A New Parlor Game, Rotten, 
Rotten, Who Ain’t Rotten? 

Brief Verse: “Crushed,” “Bilked,” “Hornswoggled,” “Done 
Good,” “Down Trod,” “All In Now.”—N. Y. “Sun.” 


* * e 


WHEN MISS ANTHONY VOTED. 


One of the most remarkable incidents of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony's career, which seems to have received but passirg 
Rotice in the newspaper sketches of her life, was her arrest 





and trial on the charge of illegal voting. The Rochester “Post- 
Express” thus relates the incident: 

The trial began in the United States Circuit Court at 
Canandaigua, June 17, 1873, upon an indictment charging her 
with having “knowingly, wrongfully and unlawfully” voted 
for a Representative in Congress in the Eighth Ward of 
Rochester “without having a lawful right to vote in said 
election district, the said Susan B. Anthony being then and 
there a person of the female sex as she, the said Susan B. 
Anthony, then and there well knew.” Justice Ward Hurt 
presided; the prosecution was conducted by Richard Crowley, 
United States District Attorney, and the defense by Henry 
R. Selden, of this city, formerly Lieutenant Governor of the 
State and a member of the Court of Appeals. He was one 
of the ablest lawyers that ever practised at the Rochester 
Bar. Mr. Selden was assisted by John Van Voorhis. The 
trial was short; it was proved conclusively that Miss Anthony 
had voted. Then a very elaborate argument was made by 
Mr. Selden. He attempted to show that she had a@ right to 
vote under the Constitution of the United States—a proposi- 
tion that was utterly preposterous and untenable. He then 
argued that she was guilty of no crime, even if she had no 
right to vote, because she thought she had 2 right, and had 
been so advised by counsel—a proposition equally untenaole 
and preposterous, for it would never do to excuse the comri- 
mission of a crime on the ground that the perpetrator did not 
know the law forbidding it. “Ignorance of the law excuses 
no one.” 

Then a remarkable thing occurred. Although a judge is 
not presumed to make up his mind until counsel has been 
heard, no sooner had Mr. Selden concluded than Justice Hunt 
drew from his breast pocket an elaborate written opinion, 
which he proceeded to read. He held, and very justly, that 
Miss Anthony had no right to vote, and was not to be excused 
by the plea of ignorance; but he then deciared that there 
was no question for the consideration of the jury; he refused 
to allow Miss Anthony’s counsel to address the jury and be 
directed the jury to return a verdict of guilty! Mr. Selden 
insisted that this direction was one “which no court had a 
right to give in a criminal case”; but the clerk, under the 
direction of the judge, said: “Gentlemen of the jury, harier 
to your verdict ag the court hath recorded it. You say you 
find the defendant guilty of the offense charged, so say you 
all.” No answer was made by any of them; neither by word 
nor sign did a single juryman indicate his concurrence. Mr. 


Selden asked that the jury be polled. ‘That cannot be al- 
lowed,” said the court, and added: “Gentlemen of the jury, 
you are discharged,” whereupon the jurymen left the box. 
Miss Anthony then made a speech, which the court endeavor- 
ed to interrupt and prevent, and then sentenced her to “pay 
a fine of $100 and costs of the prosecution.” Then Miss An- 
thony replied: “I shall mever pay a dollar of your unjust 
penalty.” Justice Hunt amiably remarked: “Madam, the 
court will not order you committed until your fine is paid.” 
There were a great many things that Justice Hunt did not 
know, but among the things that he did know was this, that 
if he committed Miss Anthony for failure to pay her fine, her 
counsel would procure a writ of habeas corpus and bring 
before another court the lawfulness of a conviction without 
a jury. 

Miss Anthony, of course, never paid either the fine or 
the costs of prosecution, and no appeal was ever taken. 
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Cornell University College of Law, 


Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL. B. ven resident professors 
and instrestors besides non-resident lecturers. Special department of practice. 
Law library of 30,000 volumes. Other university courses open to students of law 
without extra charge. For announcement, address 


The College of Law, Ithaca, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Va. 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


Two years’ course, leading to Degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Largest attendance in the history of this Department. 
Located in Piedmont, Virginia. Climate unsurpassed. 


Send for Catalogue. 
HOWARD WINSTON, 


REGISTRAR. 








THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

A slight division of labor began civilization; the right di- 
vision of skill means modern success. Once a lawyer in a 
shall community, at least, might succeed as lawyer, insurance 
agent, real estate dealer, and preach on Sundays. In the 
larger cities he could practice criminal law, handle collec- 
tions, write abstracts for tithes to real property and lecture 
on medical jurisprudence and still succeed. In this modern 
era of rapid results all men must, to do the best in any 
line, become expert in that one line. Specialization is now 
the secret of success. The important and ever present question 
is the selection of clients and causes. Lawyers cannot use 
the “want columns” for clients, as is done in advertising 
for a clerk or stenographer, but to get the kind of practice 
desired, they must make known their fitness and desire for 
that kind of work. Nor have we in this country, unfortu- 
nately, that member of the profession which in England is 
called the solicitor, but who is, in fact, merely the business 
attorney to the barrister. One of the schemes offered to in- 
augurate in this country, to some extent, the office of the 
solicitor is that proposed by Mr. Bradford A. Bullock, of New 
York City. Business Attorney-to-Attorneys-at-Law is the title 
used by Mr. Bullock, for several years in his original work of 
making and keeping clients for commercial lawyers. This 
seems to open a new field for lawyers. Mr. Bullock is now 
retained by many of the most successful lawyers in the United 
States, as their business-getting partner, and his success 
in representing their interests seems to be attested by the 
steadily increasing number of his clients. Twenty years ago 
this plan would have failed, for many lawyers then, Mi- 
cawber-like, thought the only way to get clients was to wait 
for something to turn up, but now those who succeed best 
have a hand in the turning, and as a well-known New England 
law firm recently put it: “In these times of modern com- 
petition, it is no more important to know how to do the busi- 
ness than to know how to get it to do.” 

The editor of “The American Lawyer” has known Mr. 
Bullock personally for rseveral years, and has had opportunity 
to study his methods and note the degree of success he has 
attained. Whether the plan he originated nearly ten years 
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Prominent Law Schools. 


The following is a liat of the most prominent law schools | gbou 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schvo! a 








ALBANY LAW SCHOOL..... ewccccccccccccccescccecscces soveeseeess- A ‘bany, HF 
Allen University Law School. .............0+++++ weccececes © secees Co umbia, 8.9 
Atlanta Law School............... ecceccecece veces ecececreccosces. Atlanta, Gs, 
Baltimore University Law School .............. seeecs conceccccees Britimore, Ma, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL...............---+0+ seceresees LGtOR, Mags, 
Buffalo Law School. ........... oceerencnccescccncececcccccceccseces. Ruffalo, Wy 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW.................-s00e ecccceesceceess-.-. Chicago, Il 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL.................0eee00e eeeccceccecccccccecs.. Chicage, Ii, 
Columbia College Law School ..........2-..-+++s00« oseeeee-Now York City, N.Y 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF LAW........... eeceees so. ceccee Ithaca, ¥. ¥, 
Denver University Law Sohool..............---+++++ eccccccescccces Denver, Cole, 
Detroit Law School... ..........-2+-scceseeeerenes ecccccec ccccesces: Detroit, Mich, 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL...............0---00eceeeeeee -+eseeees-Cambridge, Mass, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW..........2....0000eeeeeee eeeccee eecccoces. Chicage, TL 
Illinois Wesleyan University Law School..............+-- «eee Bloomington, I, 
LAW DEPARTMENT. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA..... ecccccccees Charlottesville, Va 
The ecesion begins September 15th, and continues nine months. The cour 


for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For catalogue address P. B. 
Rinegr, Chairman of Faculty. = 


Louisville University Law School........ eccccece eccccccccccccocces Louisville, Ky. 
New York Law School..........2...22.--+seeeeees o+eee+-s-Mow York City, N. ¥. 
Richmond College, Law Dept...........e.0++ccceessececesees ececee Richmond, Va, 
ecureams ——. pavenert COLLEGE OF LAW........ Huntingdon, Teas 
LL. B. degree. ay ag in all parte of 
Bapontes mee very lo, _Literay stdin Tenn. : 
a ; jcremeene a coneee pusennsssacccoccoccssoacocces: Chicago, 1 
aw TAUGHT BY MAIL. “a + > i state. Onl 
mdence Law School in the United States in Et dailotlon with oseaias 
Colle ege—the Lllinois Coll of Law ( Law “oa in shicage) le 
sons _ under the tion of Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D., LL. D,, 
President of the College. Credit given fre.” } amey dy be work done by mail, 
Books required for the first year loaned Catalogue. 
University Law School. ...........-+--ssesscecscscseccesees New York City, N. ¥. 
St. Louis Law School............ eccccececccoes co ccecvcccccccccece« St. Louis, Me 
Tulane University Law School..........--...-++s00 eeccccccccces New Orleans, La, 
University of Maryland, Law Dept............00.-««« wecccccccccces Baltimore, Md 
University of Michigan Department of Law................. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Texas, Law Dept.............-2.-0+ceeseeee coccccccs Austin, Texas 
University of Pennsylvania, Law Dept....................0-++- Philadelphia, Ps 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW............ Lexington, Va, 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA..................-2.---- ececccccece Charlottesville, Va 
Western Reserve University Law School..............scsesseees Cleveland, Ohie 
Wisconsin University Law School... ............2.-.-cseceseeesses- Madison, Wis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL..................- eccescoccce New Haven, Com. 





PAT EN Tree? Bere E28 Fe Ste HO 


Consulting Expert in Patent Causes. Inquiries from non-resident at- 
torneys promptly answered. 
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ago will become a permanent profession for others we cal 
not of course determine at this time, but he has certainly 
built wp a profitable business for himself and gets results for 
his clients—the lawyers he represents in other cities and 
towns. If others succeed in similar work they must haves 
large personal acquaintance with lawyers and other elements 
of law business in all parts of the United States and a capac 
ity for hard work, both of which Mr. Bullock possesses in 4 
marked degree. Hig mottos are, “This one thing I do,” and 
"He best serves himself who serves others best.” He doe 
not pretend to publish a@ list of attorneys or conduct a cl 
lection agency in the usual meaning of those terms, nor does 
he participate in fees on business he controle or forwards t0 
attorneys. Lawyers pay him stipulated retainers for definite 
periods, and several have contracts for a term of years in one 
agreement. He has never employed a solicitor nor left his 
office to call wpon attorneys to get contracts, but lawyers 
generally pay more for his services than for any other com 
mercial law connection 
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Unieatown® (Perry)....--+-+-+00+- A. O. Davidson. 3x. | PONT ee “--*"""Seviy & Al | 344 D at., N. W. Specialties 
. | Ukiah (Mendocino) ....-...---.----..-.+- W. G. Poage estate and Benoud Nat ye 
| Watsonville (Santa Crus). ..Holbrook & Maher delity & Guaran ’ " 
ALASKA | Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. ty Co 
° | Woodland* (Yolo).........0.0.. 00+ A. M. De Hurst | SLACKBURN a BLACKBURN, 472 Louisiana ave. 
Blackburn, J tr. 
Pe iities conscanséccnessnceonsnsns Malony & Foote Practice in the Santos dena of ie RAs 4 
States, and courts of the District of Columbia, 
Organized to handle 
ARIZONA. COLORADO. RALSTON & SIDDONS, Bond Building. Refer te 
| Citizens’ National "Bank, U: vings Bank 
bissomnenie tin Amethyst (Mineral) «-osoooo++-eoeee~Albart x, Monee and Calouial Fire Inaurance Oo 
Decccccce onan avs | Aspen © cocecegecesecees -- cocece H. C. Rogers 
ere Boulter (Rewer Boulder National Bak and National 
PrTTTrirririiritT ty Coun or ation apk an a 
Eoddesandadeslalaee | State Bank of Boulder. FLORIDA. 
weeecccccecssconcooees Colorado (El Paso)........LUCIUS H. ROUSE 
nedengeanoussined iain . otary a Refers to Exchange Nationa) Bank Speinchiont (Franklin)... ......... 
F Colorado Savings Bank of Colorado | Bartow (Polk) 


.B. W. Coleman 
cecceccece cccencesucces ~-Milard Fairlamb 


Denver* (Denver) ---............««- EWING ROBINSON 
Gulnske esqnonccocccesasée cbs Wm. J. Duval = aye Sani ing. Refers to First National 
* (Desha) .....+.2..0000--- Thane Rank, ver Credit Men's Associa- 
dikdown, a ttle River)........... Send to Texarkana tion's is Bureau. Stenotary present. 

Oodruff) . -...-+--s00-+00+ EB. M. Cari-Lee | purango* (La Plata)........-..----. Richard MeCloud 
Refers to R. E. Sloan, Mgr. Graden Mercantile 

Co. and First National Bank. Joala* Cariew ewecececs sconce ane vy 

Pete cueececcecccvecscccecses P. MEER) «cece ec ceccccocccs- . 
Eidors (Bouicer) Job P. Lyons | Pieter (Orange on —¥p ee 


er) 
Palatka* (Putnam)....... se ceeseccccceess H 
sae ~ BAILEY. Refers to the First National Pp tto (M * 4 












r tes W. Williams 
‘ampa* Gillsbore} laeadiemanniainde osep! Frazier 
Citasville* (Brevard)................James T. arte 
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GEORGIA. 
Pt gt ree Martin B. Cannon 
Refers to Bank of Abbeville. 
Adrian (Emanuei) ............... Send to Swainsboro 


Albany’ (wougnerty)...............U. H. Pope & Son 
Americus” (Sumter) ...................E. A. Hawhins 
IE CE vnccsennnrcantsnncctacas J. A. Comer 
Refers toJ .S Betts&Co and W.A.Murray, Ashburn. 
Athens” (Clarke) ....McWhorter, — & Green 
SE GD naka scrécssnsese. cicosnes J. L. Brown 
Augusta’ (Richmond) .......... ..... HENRY S. JONES 
842 Broad street. Refers toL.C. Hayne, president 
National Bank of Augusta; Planters’ & 
Trust Co. 
Bain bridge” (Decatur) .......... A. . — & Son 
Baxley* tApplin Dc acetal tints nila iio W. Bennett 
Refers to Citizens Bank of daidtnorst Ga. 
Se NO occa chinenapewean WALTER G. PARK 
Refers to Shank of Blakely and First National 
Bank of Blakely. 








| ee B (Glynn)........ eecececesess PD. Meader 

achanan* (Harailson)...... ina ae 

Buena Vista* (Marion)........... eeaces Geo. P. Mumo 

Carrollton* ( Vacauneceeis o«+eee---Felix N. Cobb 

Cedartown* (Polk) ............--..0.- ers & Davis 

Columbus (Muskogee)........ .......- A. E. Thornton 

NE icccincnnnd  sinescncknbae J. G. JONES 

Refers to Cordele National Bank and United States 
Fidelity & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 

Dalton* (Whitefield).... ...... G. D. MeCutchen, Jr. 
Refers to Dawson National Bank, City National 
bank ard First State Bank. 

Ween (Dorrell) ........ccccecccccces .M. C. Edwards 
Doagies, ne a Scie Steen & Chandler 
Dublin (Laurens)..........-- Gaiam Wilton Williams 
Eastman* (Dodge) .........---.--.-.0+-- 

Eatonton (Putnam)............-..-+--W- B. Wingfiel 

Elbervon™ aerate Z. B. Rogers 

Fitzgerald, (Irwin).......------. MeDonald & Quincey 

efer to Exchange Bank and Home a 
Fort Gaines* (Clay).........--«00-..-----B. A 
id (Emanuel) > ayy 
arfield (Emanuel) -. n i ro 
$ mont (Emanuel) -Send to Swainsboro 
= 4 h ncvecidsicdsoboesneson * be Peck | ral 

Harm rove (Jackson) .......-...-..R. z 

Barewell* (Hart) Te A. G. & Julian B. M 
Refer to R. S. Dunn & Co. and Hartwell Bank. 

Hazlehurst (Appling) ........-..-----. Send to wenn 

momerville* (ClimGn) coccccccccccecccecs 8. L. Drawa 

Jeaup* (Wayne).........-.....---.----0. *. Littlefield 

fers to Jessup Banking Co. 

La Grange* (Troup)...........-.-- Harwell & Lovejoy 

Gumpkin* (Stewart)............ -....----E. T. Hickey 

, CB ibd) .....-cccccecccccccess Ricbara «. Hines 

oultrie* (Colquitt)..........- Meleunte & McKenzie 

Montesuma (Macon). -........--------- -M. 

Mt. Vernon, (Montgomery) ..-........-- Mt B. Calboun 
Refers to Mt. Vernon Bank. 

Newnan" :Coweta)................--..-...W. M. Glass 

Norristown (Emanuel) cocecce _Send to Swainsboro 

Nunez (Emanuel).........- .-Send to Swainboro 

P * (Houston) ...... ...U. C. Duncan 

Reidsville* (Tattnall) .. W. T. Burkhalter 

Rome (Floyd) .......-- .. C. E. Carpenter 


Savannah* (Chatham). -HITCH & DENMARK 

" Refer to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 

R. G. Dun & Co. and The Bradstreet Co., all or 
Savannah. 


Stillmore (Emanuel)..........-..- Send to Swainsboro 
Sumwmertown (Emanuel)........-.. Send to Swainsboro 
Summit (Emanuel)............-.- Send to Swainsboro 
®Swainsboro* (Emanuel)....... -. . Safford & Larsen 
Tnomasville* (Thomas) ....... MacIntyre & Macintyre 
Thomson* (McDuffie)...........--...--. John T. West 


Refers to the Bank of Thomson. ; 
Tifton (Berrien) ........-.--.- aseees Robeit C. Ellis 

Refers to Citizen's Bank of Tifton. 

Leon A. Hargreaves. Refers to Citizen’s Bank. 


Valdosta* (Lowndes)............--....-.. D. B. Small 
Refers to Citizens’ Bank of Valdosta. 

Waycross*( Ware) ......-...--...- Toomer & Reynolds 
Refer to Bank of Waycross. 
Edward F. Jeffords. 

Waynesboro” (Burke) .......-..----- Seaborn H. Jones 


IDAHO. 


Boise Cit * (Ada)..........--.. ««e---Charies F. Neal 
Caldwell* C nyon).....+.... e«-0«..--H. A. 


Griffiths 
Gata? (RET ccncnc convccccccensces H. Johnston 
Idano wy Ae wennee evncuceesoes B.J 
Kingston ( OD ictdncats anne «-0-- Isaac 
Lewiston" (Nez Perces).........-...- 8. L. McFarland 
Malad (Oneida)......- ...---..-- cognoceie S. D. DAVIS 
Bankers. 





Refers to J. N. Ireland & Co 
Latah) 


Refers 
Weiser* ( Washington) ..........-...0.-0..3. W. Ayers 


ILLINOIS. 


. Abingden (Knox)..............--00+----Dennis Clarke 
A 8. Baker 














— —= 
Arcola (Douglas) ....... wocceecedesece Send to Mattoon See (Christian) ....0...ccss. ea M 
Assumption (Christian).......... wdal) & Franklin Refers to H. M. Vandeveer & Uo. sankey ie 
Aarora (Kane).......... evcccccceces H. O. Southworth | Tojedo* taal cabal ate, 
Austin (Cook)....--.-..-0e00+ anvereube . W. Bennet | Tolono (Champaign)... Beg Ve Bethan 
Beardatown (Cass) -<.-..-.-.+0---0007.- R. R. Hewit | Toulon (Starky ens" wih 
jeville* (St. Pocncee csce sngnes R. W. Ropaequet | —s- Bafees tn Baa, fb . : 
Attorney for First National Bank. wipe U Hotere to Bank of Burge, Dewey « Gould. 
Belvidere* (Boone)........2+ s.-.+2: Fuller & De Wol | Vandatios Cher eeen) -nrarereen++--Be0'l toC 
Bioomington* (McLean)...............Calvin Raybar | Waterioo* (Monroe). BW. 
Broadlands (Champaign).......... Send to Champaign 4 mepesrogsare ctece. ..UEE 
Bashn i (MeDenongh) sneiencégdthuie David Chambere | Watacka* (Iroquois)............. P. Pallj 
Cairo* (Alexander)..............0... ion & Leek Refors to First National Baak o escent Cit saan] 
Cambridge* (Henry)..........-.....+. on H. Linn First National Bank, 83. Anne, [/|. Ul, 
to First National Bank. Veale es ce Lrmold & Hay 
Canton (Fulton).............--.ss00- Heylin & Sutton | Whimnt peake) o-assenveneee-CHAKLES H. Leney 
Carbondale (Jackson)......... ----Andrew 8. Caldwell | Wincheste (Beste WW 
Champaign (Champaign).........-Lawis F Wingard | Woodstock >= “iat 
Tere w 8 4 D Seer eer eeeceee. yn 
—: eeccccesse evensece --..0. W. Yorkville* wecwcccesesccoess... J, 
CHICAGO* (Coo! 
FERGUSON & . GooDNOW, Title & Trust Bldg, 100 
Washi “gon st Commerci ration. 
Frobate, Beal Estate Law an ie Mark 
Cases. Refer to Prairie National Bank & 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
Chillicothe (Peoria) ..........++...++....Send to Peoria INDIANA. 
Wanvers (MoLean)........ weeseees---806 Bloom 
Danville” nh on —— A. sl 
Decccccccee cccccce Fitage: Anderson* (Madison) ...............J. BR. 
DeKalb: (DeKalb).-<-cccns--<cconns---;--0. 4. Boles | Angola Stouben)....-.cocececesee-Emmet A hae 
ST SD atncdnatiespensas ence | came Deccccccccccocccessccce See Pirmont) 
Downer’s Grove (Du Pees) Au “(De Kalb)..... ... _........ Daniel M Linh 
pone gy hen oy Refers to Auburn State Bank. , 
iw 
i Moy Clairs pate 3 yo ws eceee capameiny & Cavey 
to First N Bloomington* (Monres).............Loudes ¢ Pt 
Rfinghasn* (Efingham) Bourbon (Marshall)................ Se eu 
mon (Es =—........ Bria _, —weteaeatenaanaesan + aad 
Kl Paso (Woodford)....... seseeseeees-d- F. Bosworth City (Ways)... Wr’ 
Fairfield (Wayne) ..................... Geo. W. Jon, ene 
Fisher (Champaign) ..... ........ Send to Champai, Gama ( Dededeeccaccccce< E. K. Sumy 
Foosland (Champaign) ...... ~----Senll to Ghee Refere to 
ate fee ak igen, a | Cope Gantt 
fers to of Freeport. Corydon” (Harrison)....................... G. W. Seif 


Whiteside) .................... F. L. Holleran 


Ac reedy (Jo Davies)...... ecccccoceces artin J. Dillon 
Gales ( _—_ eunseséne ----- Wm. D. Godfrey 

Gifford (C BB) coccccccccces Send to Champaign 

wreenup (Cumberiand)............... to M 


burg* (Saline). ...Choi Whi Choisser 
nen seer, « 
Marshall os 





ee) ° 

tefer to First National Bank. 
SIND SONU. cncccududancducenencoal Cc. C. Wileca 
Lacon (Marshall) .................. Barnes & Magoon 

Refer to Firet National Bank. 
RE” GRO cocnnciccaccetous Samue/ L. Wallace 
Macomb* (McDonongh).................... L. B. Vose 
ey (Roupeign) soe see eceeee Send to Champaign 
Marion* (Wilhamson)..... en cecccecces Geo. W. Young 
Mattoon (Coles) 


Andrews & Vause. Refer to any bank in Mat- 
toon or Colee “County 
Edward C & James W. Craig, Jr. Refer to Mat- 
toon National Bank and Cumberland County 
Bank, Neoga, IL 
Moline* (Kock Islana).................. Wood & Peek 
Momence (Kankakee). 









Monmouth’ (Warren) J. B. Brown 
Morris* (Grundy)... W. Rausch 
Mound City* (Pulaski). illiam A. WaL 
Mount Carmel* (Wabash) . -.-8. R. Putnam 
Mount Carroll* (Carroil)..... }. B. Smith & Sor 
Mount Sterling (Brown)......... Hubbard & Manny 
Mount Vernon* — eeccececes----C. BH. Patton 
Naperville (Du Page)............ CHARLES H. LEECH 
Neoga a ar $end dhacbonedeanl Bend to Mattoor 


POOR Ree Cee eee ee tee eeeeens 


Rahn & 
OREN) .cccs coves ROBERT N. i McCORMACK 
Woolner Bldg. Kefers to First National Bank. 


Philo (Champaign)....... «e+ ««--.. Send to Champaign 

Pontiac* (Livingston)..................- we Graves 
Refers L Pontiac State Bank, Livin A County 
National Bank and Nationai Bank of f Pontine 

Princevon* (Burean & Trimble 


) -cccccercce 


(Adams) .......... 





& 


) a+ nnnenesee-BTOSt & 

J. cecceceeeke. BE. Parmonte 
coeene-------Glass & Bottenberg 
of Rushville. 


Suelbyvillor (Gealby) rn Wane 


Sidney (Cham eweeee soe+see- 0nd to Cham: 
pe A So Memes 
























Crawfordsville* (Montgomery) .... Robert W. Caldwa, 
Crown s’oint* (Lake ............ . Willis C. McMshy 


(Adams).............. .James T 
J.T. Dy 
Harber 
Elkhart (Eikhart,.. H. Hanenseh 
Elwood (Madison) ..........c000s...... or 


Evansville* (yentebaren)--.. CHA CHARLES L. WEDOIm 
Refers to the Uld National 












Fairmount (Grart)........ccccccccccs.--. L. A. Oneal 
Fort Wayne* (Allen).................. VESEY & 
= > sa8 National Bank and Fort Wan 
Frankfort* (Clinton) .. -Charies oy 
Frankton (Madison) ... --.Jd.M 
Goodland (Newton)...........00.-.0..- J. w 4 
Gosnen* gateee esee~qenceecase cons Mummert &J 
and personal ~~ to a eee at 
ness, steno; = long 
telephor s. = in Coches al 
Elk 
Greencastle (Putnam).................. Jackson Boyt 
ield* (Hancock)..... Seccccoucegee Marsh & Coa 
@reensbure* (Decatur)...... oo-+e+--Myron C. Jenkin 
Hammond (Lake).......... to Indiana Hare 
tiartford City* (Blackford)............. Jonn A. 
Heltonville (Lawrence).... .- Send to 
Huntington* (Huntington)................. 8 E. Cok 
Indiana Harbor (Lake).... .... Willard B. Van Horm 


Refers to Indiana Harbor State Bank. 
Indianapolis* (Manon) 
JOHN W. KERN Suite 835 Sate Life Bldg. 
Refers to Fletcher National Ban 
Inwood (Marshall)....... eenecsocesesces * PI 
— wa GS 


































ii 
ti 


i 






yy 


is 


ee es 






Sheibyville* (Shelby) ....... 


Shoals “Onin T. 
Sn ee 


South Bend* (St. Joseph)..............Geo. A. Kas 
Suilivan* pe al easement WETTE 0.LEM@ 
Gennes ino ny 
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we abasb) cove evcccecccoccecce: 
(E —— «seneeesees 


Send n a Harbor 
= (E Pulaski. enncesccesescccssesesstlyo & Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 





Refers to Ardmore Nai ational Bank. 
Bokebita (C boctaw Nation) 
Refer to The City Bank aa anes Bank. 
Bristow (Creek Natium). 





-++00+-.8end to Sapulpa 
Broken Arrow (W estern Dist.).... .... Send to Tulsa 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation) -««e+-Charles 

Catoor a (W eastern District) 





Send to Wagoner 
-Bend toJ.C. Starr at Vinita 


Coweta (Creek Nation) . 

Dawson ( Western District) 

Grove (Cherokee Nation) . 

Inola (Creek Nathou) Se 

Marietta (District 21)........... Eddleman & Graham 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Mounds (Ureek Nation)........ acess mer to Sapulpa 
Maidrow (North Dist.).............++.- 
Mascogee* (Creek Nation) . "Hutchings Weet & Parker 
Bewata (Cherokee Nation) ....... 
Reters to Nowata National Bank. 
migee (Creek Nation) Send 
Oe clcrs to the National Bank of Poteau. 
Petean (Central District)....... 
Refer to First Nat. Bank and Pateau Nat. Bank, 
Poteau; Choctaw Commercial Bank, Spe.o; Eirat 
Nat. Bank, Talihina 
Porter (Creek Nation). . 





-«ee0e-W. A, CHASE 
-«---. Rosser & Varner 


--Send to Wagoner 


Red Fork (Western District) 
Gellisaw (Cherokee Nation).. 
jpa* (Creek Nation) 


eine MoCombs 


fo. McA lester (Choctaw Nation) .. “SisiKeonen & en 
Salphur (District 21) R. 
Reters to First Nat 1 Bank and First State 


* (Cherokee Nation)............ “a T. Parks 
eecece rs ‘J. GUBSER 





ingo.. - 

Tulsa (Weste mm District) . diana’ 
Refers to Bank of C ommerce. 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation) 
er (Creek Nation) 


errr 


««+---Daniel Eiler 


Mason 
++saseccescessscoees-B. V. Swotting 
* (Jones) .....+ .. ecceee Send 
«sanseeeeess--sWalter E. Haynes 

‘Send Esthe 











Se CLEMENS & LAMB, Security Savings 
B Bide, ‘hese and Federal 


Beat 


lections salicited. Notaries 
sitions taken. Refer to Cedar Rapids National 
Bank, ~~ aa National Bank and Security 


EErs 
ittE 


i 


DEACON & GOOD. General practice. Special at- 
insurance, probate and 
Refer to Meichants’ 
se oe Bank or + any bank or wholesale firm in 


iis ca ; 
Charies " Moya 
Charter On 


zt 


tention piv en to 


4 


ti 


- 
J 


y: 


Da wwecewcconcccescoscesks 


( -— \gdansanaoapeconne 
0e* (Cherokee).......c02..cceee+d: 


it 


si 


ts 


ld he cccccccces cocccceses 


Hi 


iOveunah. Seecesce cece eocceces 
Qounci] Bluffs’ (Pots wattaml) 
ward 


ne 


as 






Dav .nport* (Scott) ........02...02++-----ira R. Tabor 
Dayton (Webster) ................-- node ae Lindbur 
Decorah* (Winnes Be F. Barthe 
Nenison* (Crawford)........0000--++=- ~ P. Conner 
Des Moines* os paddbebecdeisamanesen Guy R. Carson 


Dubuyae’ (Dubug 
| & LYON. ‘Cor. Sth & Main sts. Refer to First 


Bank, on American, Adams 
= U. 8. Co.'s and an 4 Dubuque man- 
ufacturer or ‘wholesaler ; The H. B. Claflin Co., 


NewYork; Carson, Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 

Duncombe (Webster).............. Send to Fort — 

Dunlap (Harrison)..... © éedsoesscecs .T. E. Brady 

Eagle Seaee (Wright)...... 

Refers to Security Savings ‘Bank 
* (Hardin)... .. Ward & Hays 


“Sy lvester Flyno 


Refer to First Nat'l Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. 
Eikader* (Clayton) ................--..W. A. Preston 
Emmetsburg* (Palo Alto)............-+.- w* B. Roberte 
Estherville ( OE aitetetaandnniniel . E. Stever 

Refers to First Nat'l Bank and Bank of ‘other 
Fairfield* (Jefferson) ............-.-- £. R. Smith 
fonda (Pocahontas).........-.----.--.2. C. Bradshaw 
Forest City (Winnebago)........... . G. H. Belsheim 
ort a lh eee Frank Farreil 
Fort Madison” (Lee)................ Wateon & Weber 
Garner ( Hanocock).............- Ramsay & Blackstone 
Glasgow (Jefferson)....... eooees----- Send to Fairfield 


Glen wood* Sieeprverorenconenccemencaaes 
Glidden (Carroll).... “Kitt W Mareau 


errrrr rr 


Gowrie (Webster) ................- “Send to Fort Dodge 
Graettinger (Palo Alto).......... Send . i. 
Grand ¢ unction (Greene) ........ W Turner 
Grinnell’ (Poweshiek)................ ¥ P. Lyman 
Grundy Center* (Grundy)..... . Elisha A. Crary 
Guthrie Center* (Guthrie) ...... -Wm. D. Milligan 
Hamburg* (Fremont)........... -Hammond & Stevens 
Hampton (Franklin).............- Fred. A. Harriman 
Harlan* (Shelby)........-0..-+-+--+0++- » a 2 yr 
Hartley (O’Brien)............... P. Briggs 
Hawarden (Sioux).......... Mitihieans & Piank 
Humboldt (Humboldt)........ '.-Proaty, Coyle & Prouty 
Pn GENNUE” CRE no ccnces cocnce Homer > sagnee 
Independence* (Buchanan) ............ E. Hasner 
BEE € WO MIED a cnncdscccs -ccccceees ee C. Brown 
Refers to the Warren County Bank. 
oe Or GD ccccesceeccces J.G. Marner 
lowa F. Di iehpccasene "Fonk & Hutchinson 
Jefterson* (Greene)............------....T. A. Mugan 
LO EES W. D. Patterson 
Knoxville* (Marion) ................... 8. C. Tohnsea 
Lake City (Calhoun)...................J. M. MeCrary 
La Porte awk) saneeshedhduen P. L. Haysiett 
Lehigh (Webster) ................. Send to Fort 
Le Mars* (Plymouth)...... .....-&. T. BEDE 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Lenox (Taylor)................. ..-....J3. B, Dann 
Livermore (Humboldt) ee et to Bode 
peo ee a. Send to Fairfield 
cece ccccces a > R. Bolter & Sons 


Lohrville on... eeeees ««----Send to Jefferson 
ee Cec ncadscse cacecesecces Send to Creston 
Lyons Poem enewsecineccnocens .F. T. Holleran 

adrid (Boone).......... ..... .. Walter Canaday 
Mallard (Palo Alto)........-.-- Send to Emmets 
Malvern (Mills).............. ... . KE. 


Manchester‘ (Delaware) . sebunbuieg Fred. B. Blair 
Bn GE cc000: coccanceaensces A. T. Bennett 
ae Sees D. T. Banman 





a (Iowa) .. e - Thos. Stapleton 

Co! ections a specialty. ‘Loans and abstracts made. 
Marion* (Linz). - .Preaten & Moffit 
Marshalltown’ Marshall)... . Joseph H. Egermayer 
Refers to City National Bank and Marshalltown 
State Bank. 


Mason Vity* (Cerro Gordo)...... .... F. A. Kirschman 

Maxwell (Story) eeaenscee «++«-.-..C. H. Johnston 
Refers itizens’ Bank. 

Missouri Valley (hHa:mson)........... Frank Tamisiea 

Mount Ayr* ( Sea E. C. McMasters 


Mount Pleasant* (Henry) ...... .... .-Babb & Rabb 
Muscatine" (Muscatine) -. - . Jayne & Hoffman 
Refers to Hershey State Bank. 
Nasaua (Chickasaw).....................W. P. Perrin 
Neola a eocccececccceces J. G. Bardsley 
Nevada* (Story)...............--....--- Bert B. Welty 
Newell ——...........k W. Bane 
Newton* (Jasper).....................-----B. J. Engle 
Ochevedan (Osceola) ....................B. F. Barnett 


Ocelweia (Fayette)... -M. D. Porter 
Refera to Aetna State Bank, First Nat. Fank and 
Hon. E. L. Eiliott. 





( 
S.oax City* (Woodb 


Weat Union* (Fayette) 
Winterset* (Madison) .. 


Abilene* (Dickinson).. 
Altamont (Labette).. 
Anthony’ 


Arkansas 
Atchison“ (A 
jaar ae Ah 








Onawa* (Monona)................ McMillan & Kindal) 
Orange City* (Sioux) .................. Orr & Te Paske 
we A ic da aceite G. F. Humbert 
to the Mitchell County Bank 
Osceola* (Clarke). ........... ...... _W. 8. Hedrick 
Oskaloosa’ (Mahaska)..... .. Irving C. Johnson 
Ossian (Winneshieck).......... 
Ottosen (Humboldt) .._..........+...+.-- 
Ottumwa* (W as: George F. Heindel 
Packwood ae Se idacacasencenine Send to Fairfield 
Paton (Greene).........-..00. sss Send to Jefterson 
Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) ........... to Fairfield 
Postville (Allamakee) .................-- F. 8. 
Preston (Jac! Dcccccce --Send to Maquokets 
Primghar* (O’Brien).... .......... 0. H. M 
Rippev (Greene).... ................Send to Jefferson 
Rock * (Liyon)...... aniepeneanehedia Cc. J. Miller 
Roo! Valley (Sioux)...............000. W. C. Leonard 
Kol’ (Pocahontas) .................-++-+.-C. C. Delle 
Ru‘ hven (Palo Alto)...... ...... Send to Euweteburg 
Suc City* on seaseGeeeoeneqnaaeccaaces W. 4H. Har 
Sanborn (O’Brien) ..........s0s.0+.ss0es J. A. Willcox 
NE Ce cccccccecscccccceccces sccces A. P. Searle 
Greene)... .. sennnssceeee Send to Jefterson 
Shannon City (Union)................. Creston 






Sheldon (O’Brien)..................----.. Boies & Roth 
Shenandoah (Page)...........+.--.+-«+-- C. 8. Keenan 
Sibley* aaa ecevecaccacces saesed O. J. Clark 

Keokuk)....2+scccsesees-00- &. D. Woodin 


) 
JOHN F. JOSEPH. 317 United Bank Buildin 
Refers to Woodbury bg mad Savings Ban 
City National Bank and Security State Bank. 


Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista)............ D. F. Johnston 
eee ose-eee--- Buck & Kirk 
Spirit Lake* (Dickinson)..... eusaceeenta L. E. 
Vista)..... ooeee-Mack & 
Tama (Tama)............. dunudanasnen . 8.G 
Ti 4... Sowa Grimm, Trewin & 
OE CHUMP sccacccecccqeccececcens W. B. Louthan 
[oy inde E C Gibbs 
CRANE i ccccccesecacccesss<- 
WT GC oknctead cnndcoequiaiatnas Cato 
(Emmet)............- Send te Estherville 
Waterloo (Blackhawk)........... Edwards & Longley 
Refer to First National Bank, Waterloo Savings 
Bank and Leavitt & Johnson National Bank. 
Waverly* (Bremer)....... 
bs (Hamilton) 
Dinanece 
West (Palo Alte). 
Weat Li (Muscatin 





Refers to Citizens’ National Bank, ak 
Gaston & Smith and Peters & Son. 


F. Tate, 


KANSAS. 





(Harper, 
Refors: to First National Bank. 
City «Cowley) ........ ... Albert Faulconer 
tchison) M. id 





Law office and Investment Agency. ‘Refers to 
State Bank of Fredonia. 


Garden City" (Finney: peaadees G. L. Miller 

Refers to First National and Garden City Banka. 

* (Anderson)............. eencceses A. J. Smith 

Girard* (Crawford) .................-.-.--- T. Woolley 

Goff (Ni | Sa aomnbaand Send to Seneca 
Goodland* (Sherman) .............. ...... ilson 

Refer to First National Bank. 

—— ee eee “> yo 

r (a p . Sisson 

lawatha* (ieowa) .....-...cccccescczee-- W. F. Shale 


Hoston* \Jackson).........-.-----. Broderick & Rafter 
Refer io State Bank and First Nat. Ba k. Holton. 


Horton (Brown).... . pidakecdenadcéuainine Means & Smith 
Hoxie* (Sheridan)...... eucnes coucses W. F. Schultheis 
Humboldt* (Allen)..... eucacecencessccece E. A. ber 
ae aa pieeaienatindpunan sg 
P CROERENEE cocncec. ccccccecepees I V- te 

Jewell City (Jewoll)................ . C. Postlethwais 
ee orgmaacgpe ---.W. S. Roark 


Kansas Citv* (Wyandotte 
McFADDEN & MORRIS, Attorneys for the Merch 


its’ Bank. 
THOS. ‘. WHITE. Refers to Merchants’ Bank, 
Commercial State Bank and Inter-State Na 





tional Bank. 
Kingmen* (Kingman) ..................- -- G. Hay 
i eatiniccnendecedscoeestee W. L. Ovens 
Refers to Bank of Kiowa. 

Labette (Labette)...........-..-..+--- <x i - 
Larned* (Pawnee) ..... edaaeensneteeenss W. H. Vernon 
Lawrence* (Dougias).................. Clingman 
Leavenworth* (Leavenworth)......... C. R. Middleton 
Linooin* ( BB. cececcace enuactéeeened 0. D. Abel 
Lindsborg (McPherson).............: John F. Hanson 
L * (Rioce)....... ececce ceccescecsce<- Jones & Jones 
Manhattan" (Riley) ................-...John E. Heasin 
Marion* (Marion) ...................-.- King & Kelley 
Marysville* (Marsnall)............ John A. ao 
MoCune i — —~—~ aap anak 
MoPherson* (McPherson)............ John D. Milne 
i etn adenee A. by le, Sr 

* (Ottawa)............- George urley 
Mound (Linn) .........2-+------.-Jehn W. Poors 
Mound V: (Linn)... Send to Oswego 
ree ck Jecoe 
Norton* (Norton)...... 
Oberiin* Dacac 


Sipinnnesininatenssennaae Harvey 
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Oasborne* (Osborne). ...............---- J. K. Mitched 
Refe 





) “joun H A. McFAUL 
pebtet yt 


= 


me 
ne 
errF 
BEEREEE EF \\ 


we 


a* (Shawnee) 
GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan- 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ National and Central Nat’] Banks 


of T Practice in al] courts 
THE 1 — - COLLECTION AGENCY, 413 Kan- 


SANUARY, Attorney é Ce Jounselor, 
3 Buhl Block. References: Senaeeeea 


Senator R.A 
Alger; J. Le Hodson, Chothicy; Grinnel 
Music Hou-e; J. ge ether atl 


~Corbin d Peta 
sae Lee & Parker 
KENTUCKY. rig Mtn Ro w and collections. . - Chandler 
Ashland (Boyd)........................J. B. Williams 
Bow Green" (W: noni 


= aves leerrerte 





(Kent) 
RT, DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michign 
Co. General practice. Settlement 
of estates ang potent ow Commercial matter 


estern Michigan. Refer to Kent 
Co. Sa Bank, National Cit 
Sahin rust Os — 


eee Oooss ar". 


Hardinsburg (Breckenridge) 
Refers to Bank of Haidinsburg. 
Hende:;von* ( Henderson) 


Geo. G. Brock | Hagersto (W. Mingion) tou (Houghton) 

wn* as 
etferson) EMIL STEINFELD Refers to First National Ban ers to te National Bank of iicagton. 
_— to Paul Jones & Co. and Louisville Trust 


.O. Hester 
Johnson 





White. gughaane &¢ 

Wm. A. Bateman, Calumet 
Manistee" (Manistee) John H. Grant 
Marquette’ (Marquette)...... .Chas. 2 t Brown & Sea 


ee te 


HEN 4 P. FIELDING, 586 Massachusetts ave. 
(Room 5.) Refers to Harvard Trust Co. and 
Sapaslatuaions of Streets. 


Jd. A. Addi 
EDWARD E. WALL 

Refers to Bank of Clinton and Bank of Wilson. 
£dmund Maarin 


) 
Rayville* (Richland)... . George Wesley Smith Ypeilant (wi Ba ea 
Refers to Rayville State Bank. 


I SOTA. 

Shreveport* (Cadd Wise, Randolph & Randall y — 
Vidalia (Concordia) N.M. Calhoun 
Winnfieid (Wion) John H. Mathews 
Refers to Bank of Winnfield. 
MAINE 

Ashland (Aroostook) Thornton 

Refers to Geo. R. Gardner, Silas veden 

Aubura* _[Amtsencogein) Oakes, ae & Ludden 
Augusta* ( eath & Andrews 


RICHARD 1 Me TRLBOT, 407 — st. Commercial 


ion collections and ie bw, ,, amy 
Public. Refers to Cuy Natio 


Fairmont’ 
Faribault* oy fain 


. G. 
Giieen Clieanchon) ome Brigg® | Thomaston (i om P. Bradstreet ae i ecomerenc 4 
Ghenryiond (Washigica ( ) . 
Dexter « Penobscot altham (Middlesex. Thos. 
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— 
Lake (Jackson) Manly P. Thornten | Kin ~ ti (Caldwell) 
— Geomational Palle (Tt4sea) -.-.-.reeee.C. W, Stanton | seine (0 Ringson Savings Bank. J. 0. Storm 
B. Abiey Refers to Viret National Bank. | Cexington* Leiegetie basenneneeesene J. B. Shelwalter 
. Tierney take Benton 200) : Linr Creek (Camden) . Norman B. Yadon 
rate taketield (0° os Refers to First Nat. Bank and Camden Co, Bank. 
m A. Gily ! ) 8. B. W 
oe h)ocasrevccsssccesecees Virgil B. Seward . 
$4~ taoerrl ELD. sennepiny HER, LARIMORE & FiFiELO, | wazevile” Dekale von wre uae 
0 aS ca and Teal eatate law, specialties ta—- "0 LSON BATTIN. Si scutine 
"Boe Bofer to Security Bank of y* (Randolph) . Ferris HN WILSON Bi 
a Hal rt . Lp arr ; Gas O Co, and M. and M. i Smith de 
Sales evada’ (V é R.R 
it & Calle . 
Ania 
« Harvey 
W. Dafne 
Galbraith 
a Manes 
Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank st Wiens. * Commonwealth ——_ 4 Retere to Mi 
retary fambrota (Goodhue)........ececerceeees J. H. Farwell Lin ot Trust +o. 8 ani Lento, EK. C. State 
Kansas ; e uaran- 
ell Bros. MISSISSIPPI. tec Ca.. Baltimore, ‘Md. . 
urnitare; 0 MME dcaqes ccacsese 
aberdeen” (Monroe). ...---00+-++-+00+.----G. O. Paine 
& Potery Bay St. Louis* (Hancock). Emile J. Gex 
& Parker Biloxi (Harrison) ..... -. Send to Gulfport 
Chandler Bond (Hart ison) .-.-8end to Gulfport 
‘ice prvok haven” (Lineoln). Casseay Cassed 
Cam pedi 
Michign iyracuse ( 
ement Tekamah (Burt) -- “PE. 
a =) Refers to Burt County State Bank, Tekamah 
Sank and ~.oee.d. L. Ballenger A ) MB. v. 
; Ref-re to First National Bank, Bank of Commerce 
'. Looney snd State Bank of Gulfport. Windsor (Henry)...... ......----.----- Allen & 
Winona (Shannon) 
‘> Hal) . 
H. Tuttle F ) 
_L. Prat WoCom> City (Pike... ---Quin & W 
’. Looney McHenry (Harrison) Send to Gulfport 
* (Lauderdale) raham & McCants 
rm Rosenbaum Bldg. Refers to First National Bank 
H and Citizens’ k. 
& Cooper Mississip Vity* (Harrison) 
& Young Watobes” ( Adame’... .....cccsseceee 
Badgley Pass Christian (Harrison) Send to Gulfport 
& Adam. Rosedale” (Kollvar). CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCuIT 
Calumet Refer to Hanover National Bank, New York, and 
H. Maing Memphis National Bank, Mem 
em Ree eto to Bank of Rulovill 
ers to DK O ulevilie. 
Calumet Bullard i* (Flathead) J. H 
H. Grant Shaw (Bolivar) ss é Refers to Conrad National Bank of Kalispell 
rn & Son Refers to Bank of Shaw and First National Bank. | Miles City rae yy 
© Lapeer Vicksburg’ ( Warren) tn. Missoula* ( a P 
Wheaton (Traverse) Ste dl & Houston | White Sulphur Springs (Meagher) ......---- . 
Bank of Refers to State Bank of Wheaton. NEBRASKA. 
y & Cu Wiggins (Harrison) Send to Gulspert - 
an Co., all Wuuamsburg (Covin.wa) J. 0. Napier | Ainsworth 
Stanford MISSOURI. 
Savings 
— Hillsboro) ii 
, Gilbert Refers to Amoskeag National Bank. 
> Waanua* (Hillsboro) 





Cameron (Clinton Co.) ° oagewegence I OF 
Refers to Farmers’ “Bank, First Nationcl oe 


li 





& Moore and Cameron Trust Co. 
8. Wood He Girardean {Cape Girardean). HarryE. Alexander 
J Lye Refers to First National Bank or any other bank 
A Cady in this City. 
Keister . 
stants 
, Croteer 
City 
. 
& Gray 
Carlson 
1010) to First iad'l and German-American Banks. 
can 
D feird ieee (Coas) 


Huntaville’ 


it all 


‘ -....e2. MoAntire & Scott 
a 'o Miners’ Bank, First National Bank and 
eave Savin 8 Bank. 
NSAS CITY < (Jackson) 
“a ADJUSTMENT CO., 617-618 New York Life 
Bui) iding. We guarantee prompt actions and 
good resalts on all matters entrusted to our 
care. Refer to our bankers — Union National | Lincoln 
Bank ; or any Wholesale ho? Goods, Boot & BILLINGSLEY ry GREENE. Refer to Columbia Na- 
Shoe, Hat Drag or Hardware House ix this city tional Bank. 
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Merristown* (Morris) .............. 


Willard W. Cutler 
Cor Park pl. & Market st. 
Tfast Co. 


Refers te Mercantile 





las (bagi 

( 2 RI 

Paterson” (Passaic)........ ....... Simonton & Mickel 
— RRC: in W. Schul 
Plain aid Gnion) pneke Spendenseniownunionll - Pa Bruce 
Rahway (Union) A A a A isso Lupton 
Beé Bank (Monmouth)...... John S. aye & Myon 
Riverton (Burlington).......... ...... 5. Horner 
Rutherford (Bergen)................ James W. Miller 
ST SD dccnnconan cnbacssmeans Charles Mecom 
Somerville* (Somerset) ..............-. James L. Griggs 


L. 

Refers to First National Bank “ Somerville. 
South Orange (Essex) . ..Send to Orange 
Toms River (Ocean) . George C. Low 
Refers to First National Ban! 
Srenton* (Mercer) 















Massena (St. Lawrrnce)..... ecccce ---John C. Crapser 
( j ececccsccces---00hn CO, R. Taylor 
Mohawk (Herkimer)............. . B. & J. E. Rafter 










NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L.Cady), 206 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St James P1., —— 
References: D. D. Ly yt sore oo 


. Co, N.Y. Pg 4 Koberte 
M. D., N.Y. City ; Barner, Capitalist 
Brooklya, N.Y.; Wwcsesuuen (Oem) i, Co. 
ial attention to liti cases in Sta 

sit nited Statescourts. (See advt.) 
WALTER C. SHOUP, 35 Nassau St. Associates: 
Fred. O Nelson. Jr . and Sydney A. Williams. 
Corporation and general practice. Prompt 
service in commercial matters. Depositions 
before Walter C. Shoup or E. A Nash, 












weenie -Seott Scammell 
Weat RE: Send to Urange 
Woodbridge (Middlesex) -Send to New Brunswick 
Woodbury* (Gloucester) .......... A. H. Swackhamer 
NEW MEXICO. 
Alamogordo (Otero) ...............--- BYRON SHERRY 
Aivuquergque* (Bernalillo)........ Thos. N. Wilkinson 
Clayton* (Union)..............--s00+-+---- O. E. Smith 
East Las Vegas (San Miguel)........... W. B. Bunker 
—— (Union) ............ ...-......Send to Clayton 
“ -y" (San Miguel) ........... Andreus ra Jones 

yma PS ODccsccccssncences B. Cotton 
Silver City* (Grant)..................- ‘aa A. Appel 
Socorro”™ «Socerro) . -eseees Wm. E. Kelley 

Refers to Price Bros. & Co. 

NEW YORK. 

Adams (Jefterson)..........-.-....+--- Fred. B. Waite 
Albany* (Albany)...... Buchanan. Lawyer & Whalen 
Amsterdam mde _ alter I. Hover 
Aubarn* (Cayuga).. L. K. R. 
Babylon (Suffolk) .Send to Islip 
Batavia* ieconaacs --H. B. Cone 
Bath* (Steuben) ... oy 
Bayshore (Suffolk). . --Send to Isli 

mont* (Allegany) . A. Willard 
Bergen (Genesee) ..... --. F. Robi 
Hingbamton* (Broome) . W. W. Farley 
Brier Hill (St. Lawrence -See Ogdensburg 
Brockport (Monroe) ...............--- Send to Kocheater, 
Brocton (Chautanaua)........ .-...- John L. Campbell 


Refers to Fredonia National Bank, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Brooklyn” — See New York City. 
Baftalo* (Erie 
MARTIN CLARK, Erie Co. Savings Bank Bidg. 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Third National 
Bank and Marine National Bank, Buffalo. 
Cambridge (Washington)..........-..-. Eliot B. Norton 
Camden (Oneida Co.)........ Johnson, Coville & Moore 
Canajoharie (Montgomery)....C. W. &J. C. WHEELER 
A meral law practice. Refer to National 
Spraker Bank. 
Canandaigua* (Ontarie)---2---0--2-------0< KK. Metcalf 


Canastota (Madison)...................+--3. S. M. Wing 
C e Lrg paenebeushaneseuss Frank T. Evans 
Catekill* (Geeene).................- Clarence Howland 
Tanner's Bank Bldg. Refers to Catskill Nat. B’k. 
Charlotte(Monroe)............-...+- Send to Rochester 
Obatham (Columbia) ............---+00--- c. E. Barrett 
Cobleskill (Schoharie) ................. J. v. Guernsey 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Cebness {AIENG) vccccdeccocccecvescsens James H. Berns 
College Point ( eens). oesosweveesa Senc to Whitestone 
Cooperstown (Otsego) ..........--.--- Arnold & Cooke 
— (Bbetben) |. .cccccccesscccscss F. A. Williams 
Cortland* (Cortland).............. Doughert . ag oad 
Dansville (Livingston)....................- Foss 
Dekalb (St. Lawrence)............--. See Gace 
Dunkirk (Chautauqua) ......... Warner & Farnham 
Edwardsville St. Lawrence).......-.. See Ogdensburg 
Elmira* (Chemung) .............-..- Robert t. Turner 
Fairport (Monroe)............----.- Send to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens).............--- Send to Whitestone 
Fonda* (Montgomery) -..........-- Peter W. Sitterly 
Fort Plain (Montgomery)........- Send to Canajoharie 
Fulton (Oswego) ........---...-- Frederick G. SI meer 
Faltonville (Montgomery) snecescosR Oe We anew | 
Geneva (Ontario)..........-20..2- .e: John G. Farwell 
Glens Falls (Warren) ...........«- A. & L. Armstrong 
Gloversville (Fulton) ..............-.- Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)...........- William Neary 
Hammond (St. Lawrence)......-..... See Ogdensburg 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) ................ Geo, H. Bunce 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Heuvelton (St. Lawrence)..........-- See Ogdensbur; 
Homer (Cortiand) ....00 cccccesccccess Send to Cortlan 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe) ...........- Send to Rochester 
Hornelisvilie (Sueuben)............- Chas. Conderman 
Hudson* (Columbia)..........--.--- --A. F. B. Chase 
Islip (Suffolk) ............-..--- George W. Weeks. Jr 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) .......... senenwess James L. Baker 


Jamestown (Chautauqua)........... James L. Weeks 
Refer to Jamestown National Bank. 


Johnstow n* (Fulton)..... Soctebucets Fayette E. Moyer 
Keeseville (Easex)...........--2---++---- N. T. Hewitt 
Kingston* (Ulster) .............. Newcomb & Metzger 
Lisbon Center (St. Lawrence) ........ See Ogdensburg 
Little Falls (Herkimer) ................ 8S. H. Newberry 
Kkport* (Niagara).... ....-...... W. Luther Reeves 

e* (Franklin) ...... yoooue Frederick G. Paddock 
Marathon (Cortland) ...........0--2-s00«++ J. H. Miller 





Notaries. Refer to American Exchange Nat. 
Bank, Credit Office and Fieitmaun & Co. 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY., 67 St. James Place. 
Niagara Falls (Niagara) ............ Cohn & Chormann 
North Tonawanda (Niagara)............ William Lane 
Nyack (Rockland) ...............-- William E. Gowdey 
Ogdensburg (St. Lawrence) ........... James F. Akin 
Oiean (Cattaraugus)................. Clifford L. Bears 
Oneida (Madison).............-++.- — Shumway 
Oneonta (Otsego) ..........-2-.-++--- J. F. Thompson 
Owen COSWERS) cccccecccccceccceess W. G. Robinson 
er we, esbeee cosesecce oc --+++8. 8S. Wallis 
Postek eatchester).......... Nathan P. Bushonel) 
ao el dl ae John H. Butle 
ree eas Ira P. Betts 
Refers to Phoenix Bank. 

——- a Chas. H. Signor 
Potedam (St. Lawrence) ..-.....-..--. Ginn & Murphy 
Refers to Citizena’ National Bank of Potedam. 
Poughkeepsie* (Dutchess) ......... Matin Heermance 
Pulaski (Oswego) ............... ....8. C. Huntington 
R 1 R SD cacccaccnesas C. Waterbury, Jr 
Rensselear Falls (St. Lawrence). .... See Ogdensburg 
thinebeck (Dutoness)............. artin Heermance 
Riverhead* (Suffolk) ................-.--- J. W. Hand 
Rochester* (Monroe) ........-..-++.. Zachary P. Taylor 

65 German Insurance Bidg. 
Rome (Oneida) ..........-...+.-+-+- Kneeland & Evans 
Rondout GD ccncccesescocsocnces Send to Kingston 
(Cattaraugus) ........... — A & a 
Sandy Hill (Washington)....... Gecnville —_ 
Saratoga Springs (Saratoga) ...........- ler 
Saugerties (Ulster) .............. eccccecs C. "Whitaker 
Schenectady* (Schenectady) ......... Jacob W. Clate 
Schoharie (Schoharie) ............. C. B. Mayham 
Seneca Falls (Seneca) ............-- Charles C. Johnson 
Spencerport (Monroe)....... --Send to Rochester 


Syracuse* ——_ -++++--.Edward D. Chapman 
938-940 University Place. 

.. |, ee William Lane 

Troy* (Rensselaer) ............----- Cornelius Hannan 
18 Boardman Bldg. 

Utica* ( Ineida) 

Virgil ( Sortland)..........<- 

Waddington (St. Lawrence) 


..Kernan & Kernar 
. Send to Cortland 
-See Ogdensbur 















Warrensburgh (Warren)............---- L. C. Aldric 
Waterford (Saratoga)... .-.-James MoPhilli 
Waterloo* (Seneca) ..... . Chas. E. . rr. r 
Watertown* (Jefferson) .............---- wyer 


Whitehall (Washington) .... 
White Plains* (Westchester 
Whitestone (Queens) 


A. D. yA at 





Yonkers (Westchester) ........... +... Wm. C. Kellogg 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Ashboro* (Randoiph)..... eccecece --» Wm. C. Hammer 

Asheville (Buncombe) ............-..-- —_ A. Jones 

Carthage* (Moore)............---.+e----- 1. Adams 


Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) ...... wuen w. HARRIS 
Refers to Commercial National Bank and Charlotte 
National 

Concord (Cabarrus) Adams, Armfield,Jerome & Maness 


Refer to Concord National Bank, National Bank 

of Hie a ood “9 C., Bank of Union, Monroe,N.C. 
Darham* COGERAE) .ccccccs cccccccccescee: J.C. rises 
Elizabeth ‘City* (Pasqiotao. F. Lam 
Fayetteville* (Cumberland) ............ W. Bidawod 
Gastonia (Gaston) ............--. -- Witten ‘i. Lewis 
Greensboro* (Guilford) .....-... Scales, Taylor & Scoles 
Greenville* (Pitt) ..... sewece-ee. -cccees Small & Long 
High Point (Guilford) ........-.-.... W. S. NEEDHAM 

Refers to Piedmont Table Co. 
Jefterson* (Ashe).......-..-++-2-0e0e--- J.B. Council] 


Lexington* (Davidson) ............ Walser & Walser 
Lumberton* (Robeson) ...... ROBERT EOWARD LEE 
McLeod Bldg. Corporation, real estate and com- 
mercial law. Securing charters for corporations 
and acting as resident agent for non-resident 
rationsa specialty. Attorney for Lumberton 

Building and Loan Association, Lumberton Real 
Estate nom American Surety Co., Etc. 


Maxton (Robeson)... ..-...----------0+-- B McLean 
Monroe* (Union) ........-.2-0--0000 Robert B. Redwine 
Mt. Airy (Surry) .....----.--+-++-.-- -Geo. W. Sparger 
New Berne* (Craven) ........ eneccesseress R. B. Nixo 


Raleigh* (Wake) ............... SA. B. ANDREWS, 
303 Fayetteville st. “Attorney for Raleigh Sa 


Bank. Local ime F for Southern way 
Refers also to Citizens’ N: ‘i 
Rockingham* = mond).........- Came 
Roxboro* (Person) = ..---- - se. neces 4.8. Merrit 
Butherfordton” (I atherford) ... eccececes T. B. Justree 


L. MoNeg 





alter D. 
“ye Wee 


Williamston’ (Martin)... 


WILMINGTON 





(30,000 Tnha ante) 
JAS. H. SC’ ULL, 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COL! 


OTION: 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO ALL S ATTERS 
LARGE OR SMALL. 

Oftices:—** SMITH BUILDIN:. 
Winston-Salem (Forsyth)..Glenn Manic 4 Hendery 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Selves (efemeney Co.)....---Blaisdell, - i & Sa 
rage eum. cocccce cocccces irke & Viek 
BISMARCK (Burlei aes A. 7 PATTERSOR 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Bottineau (Kottinean)................. Send to Towner 
NT Sena Frauk D, Davis 
Refers to Towner County Bank of Canio. 
Devil's Lake" (Ramsey)......... Henry G Midday 
Dickinson* (Stark) .......... McBRIDE & waneR 
Refer to Firat National Bank ‘of Dickinson, 
Edmore (Ramsey) ..........+..+-- HOWARTH C. DAVIES 
Kllendaie* (Dickey). . ae een D. Flemington 
Enderlin (Ransom) ...........-..-- . W. L. damiltes 


Refers to State Bank of Lisbon ‘and Ransom Ca, 
- State Bank of Sheldon, N. Spal 
‘argo* (Cass) ..........+«+-- ing & Stambaugh 
Garrison (McLean)... - - Herbert F. O'Hare 
Refers to First State Bank. 
Grafton” ( Walah).........-cocceses- Phelps & Phelps 
Refer to Grafton National Bank. 


Larimore (Grand Forks).......... 








Refers to Elk Valley Bank 
La Moure* (La Moure)..... eco 
Lansford, (Bottineau)...... ..-..-..--- S 
Refers to First State Bank of Lansiont and First 
National Bank, Bottineau, N. D. 
(BeMSGR). «0c ccccccce ccccceccccs 
Mandan* (Morgan 
Mayville (Trai) 
Refars to Goose River Bank and Firet Nat Rank, 
Mayville and Scandinavian- American Bank, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 
EF Ce tiindacan- cccnndccoeess Blaiedell & Bird 
Northwood .Grand Forks)...........-- M. V. Linwel) 
Omemee (Bottineau) .........-......-+ Tyler & Paal 
Refer to First National Bank. 
Rugby (Pierce) ..........-..-+-+++-- . Send to Towner 
Steele* (Kidder) Foneee coevccoascoed Charles H. Stanley 
Towner* (MeHenry). a 


Valley City* (Barnes)..... .....- ~,.. Young & ay 


Velva (McHenry) ..............0..--------- 
Wah PD icnnceadeapiangnes Ww z Purcell 
Wil ~* (Emmons)......-.... H. 4. Armatn 
Williston (Williams) ..............-.-- Send to Mi 
Willow City (Bottinean).............. Send to Towner 
OHIO. 
Akron* (Summit) ..........----+- coum _- «kk. F. Come 
Alliance (Stark) ...... ence cectooccescs Hart & Koehler 
Amherst (Lorain) ...........-+++++ eccceccees See Elyria 
Andover (Ashtabula)...............-.-.3. W. Roberts 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) .......... McGiffert & Ullman 
Ashville (Pickaway) ............-+.++- . W. Morrison 
Athens* Jay = a wetuctebsesseots 1... 2 
( pecccce cocccc coc cccccetb: Ee 
Batavia* (Clermont) .............- Swing & Mc 
Bedford (Cuyahoga) ............-.---Albert V. Taylor 
Bellefontaine* (Logan)..........-.----- John C. Hover 
Blanchester (Clinton)............++++-------P. Sa 


Bremen (Fairfield).........-...-.- rank Thompson 
Brvan* (Williams).............-++0«--+ John B. White 
Bucyrus* (Crawford) ..........-- se«++- O. E. Monnette 
Byesville (Guernsey) .........----- Send to Cambridge 
Cadisz* (Harrison). ...........2--0--e0e0+ J. B. Worley 
Caldwell* (Noble) ..........++--++---«+-- D. S. Spriggs 
Cambridge* (Guernsey)...-..-....- Fred. T. Rosemond 
Refers to National. Bank of Cambridge. 
Camden (Preble) ............2--+0++++ Frank G. Shuey 
Canal Fulton (Stark)............+.---- A. J. Kittinger 
Canton* (Stark) .............-+0---- Miller ,- noe By 
Carey (Wyandot) ......... S00 c0ceeseotece mos 
Carrollton* (Carroll) ...........+ we.. --A. P. Mortlant 
Celina* (Mercer) ............+-- eonagsece John Kramer 
Cheshire (Gallia)........... eabctees Send to cm 
Chillicothe* (Ross)........... abayebader Wilby G. 
OINCINNATI* (Hamilton 


JOHN C. ROGERS, No. 508 Johnston Bldg. a 
Distance’Phone Main 3842. References: . 
street’s Mercantile Agency, Dun's Mercantile 
Agency and _ Cincinnati bank. 


Oirclevilie* (Pickaway) .......... 
CLEVELAND* (Cayah 
Kerruish, Chapm Deeseti, 
wM. E. PATTE SON, 401-402 American Trust Bldg. 
Practice in State and Federal Court. Corporation 
commercial and probate practice. Depositions 
— taken. Attorney for American Savings 
‘orest City Woolen Mills Ingereoll-! 
bon ‘xoble Refining Co., Lincoin Sav's & B'k'g Co. 
Clyde (Sandusky) .........-..-- .Kineb & Dewey 
Columbus" (Franklin )....-Dyer, “Williams & Stouffer 
Columbus Grove (Putnam).............-+--5. Sanders 
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— 
$ (Ashtabula) eevee cocces Myo SO Spalding 
tt on — 
ata aie . 
Crideraville (A nglaize apakone 
perland (Guernsey) - Send to Cambridge 
pera Fa Walle (Sumuatt) -Chas. H. Howland 
(Montgomery).... «+----Nevin & Nevin 
(Defiance) 


‘Ansberry & Farrell. Refer to City Bank. 
Harris & Cameron. Refers to Defiance City Bank. 








Graff (LOGAD) «--000---+-eereeerenne Huston & Car! 
Pores (Allen) --<z-~ oneneecueeee Horace A. Reeve 
Dennison (TUsCaPaWas) «20+ -cescccseeess A. 

Dreeden (Muskingum)....... 0 coogaeae W. P. Reid 
Rast Liverpoo! (Columbiaua)......Hollis E. Grosshans 
Baton® (Preble)...-+++-++ «++. ames L. Sayler 
Blyria® (Lorain).---+-+---sseeseeeeeeenences Stroup 
Findlay* (Hancock)..... A. Carabin 
Fostoria (Seneca) enee Stephens 


t* (Sandusky) - 


(Crawford).. Coulter & Trac 
Garp (Gallia: . E. Bradho 
Grafton (LOvAIT  .. 0200 cewene-seeerees-eee- See Elyria 


Greenville” (Darke) ...-....- George A. Katzenberger 
Refer to Farmers’ Setienal Bank, Second National 
Bank and Greenville Bank Co. 

Hamilton’ (Butler ,.......+-.--.-.-Shepherd & Shaffer 

Hancock (Hi: yaghton) . aasceee+ eeeee 50nd to Houghton 

Hillsboro” (Highland) .......ec00-sse00es Steele & Same 





Houghton* (Houghton). 
ichard T. Looney. Refers to National Bonk of 
Houghton. 

‘aron (Sandusky) ...........sssceccescecces C. M. Ray 
festa (LaWren0s)....00+-.--000 eocece Geo. W. Keye 
Jackson* (Jack#0M) .....+.0000.---00 «++. E. C. Powell 
Jefferson* (Ashtabula).............-.-+- T.E Hawley 
Kent (Portage) .......---+-seceee-ee- Send to Ravenna 
Kenton* (Hardin)............-..-. Johnson & Johnson 
Lancaster” (Fairfield)..... © eecececseed C. M. Strickler 
Lebanon* (Warren)........... aeceneese R. J. Shawhan 
Leotonia ‘Columbiana)..............- John B. Morgan 
Laipsic (Putnam) ......-+++eceesesseseecess J. 

Lima* (Allen) .. -«eeeee-Richie, Leland & Roby 
Lisbon* (Col mbiana)...... cccncccccesess J. A. Martin 
Logan* (Hocking) ..........- nocseucwneté: 8. H. Bright 
London* (Madison) ..........0....0.. Linceln & Lincoin 
Lorain (Lorain)......+..++00ceeese+-eeeees D. H. Aiken 
Malta (Morgan)............... Send to McConnelsville 
Mansfield* TERURNNN cas cetcsoveces asdena he ai ne 
Marietta* (W ashington). eases ecencecececs W. E. SYKES 
Marion* (Marion) ..............- pemamieerenets Movser 
Martinsville (Clinton) .... .........ce.cecees A. Harris 
i? (Unie) .cccccccccccccccce A.C. Longbrake 
Massillon* (Stark).............+.- Orlando C. Volkmor 
McComb (Hancock) ..........++.0.0+- W. F. Brickman 
MeConnelsville* (Morgan)...... ...... Corner & Foute 
Moedina* (Medina) ............ccccce Andrew & Woods 
Miamisburg (Montgomery).............. W. A. Reiter 
Middletown (Butler) ............. Donley & Rhonemus 
Minster (Auglaize) .............. Send to Wapakoneta 
Mount Sterling (Madison) ......... Mitchell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon” (Knox).............-- Sapp & Devin 
New Bremen (Augiaize)....... Send to Wapakoneta 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas)... ...... E. E. Lindsay 
New Knoxville (Auglaize)....... care to Wapakoneta 
.-J. F. Kahne 


New Philadelphia* (Tuscarawas) 
North Baltimore (Wood). 
















Norwalk" (Huron)... 
Ottawa* (Putnam). harles T. “Malone 
ae L. H. Wells 
Painesville’ (Lake --Tuttle & Tuttle 
Piqua (Miami) ...........-seccecseseeees C. B. Jamison 
Pleasant City (Guernsey) .. --Send to Cambridge 
Port Clinton* (Ottawa) -George A. True 
Pt. Washington(Tuscarawas) . Send toNewComerstown 
Portamouth* (Sciote)..............-. .. Noah J. Dever 
ker City (Guernsey) . Send to Cambridge 
venna* (Portage)........ E. W. Maxson 
Ripley (Brown).........-.0+00- - W. D. Young 
Roseville (Muskingum) ---. Wm. Dunn 
Ss CUMIN cdccdcacéscoce sce » eeees W. H. Dakin 
Salem (Columbiana) .............. ....Taylor & Baker 
Salineville (Columbiana)................--. L. C. Moore 
Sandusky* (Erie)..... ........0 elk wt John Ray 
Sardinia (Brown)...............ss00---. _.Send to Ripley 
Springfield* (Clark)............c000- John L. Plummer 
8t. Clairsville* (Belmont) .............- D. H. Milli 
8t. Mary (Auglaize)............. Send to Wapakoneta 
Steubenville (Jefterson)..........2.---.--- P. P. Lewis 
RN (GED ccncdoccccecucveess Send to Gallipolis 
freee Rush Abbott 
Refers to Tiffin National Bank. 
Toledo* (Lucas)...... ... Paddock, Johnson & Rowley 
BND COOMOIIIID. 4 a vcncscesdcceccsecncs 8. B. Taylor 
Uhrichsville (Tuscarawas) .. Send to Dennison 
Upper SanJasky* (W yandot). ceeese Ps H. Newell 


Urbana* (Cham 





Van Wert* (Van ay ace. cama 
Rr ie fate ..J. Burke 
Refers to Merchants’ State Bank. 
Vinten kris cadediadaaiins Send to Gallipolis. 
Wapakoneta* Castes) soonse eoees.---Layton & Son 
Warren* (T'rambuill)...... eased coseo WM. G. Baldwin 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette).... ...... A. R. Creamer 
Waverly® (Pike).......-ccscce. CHAS. M. CALDWELL 
Waynecticld (anglaise) hanaccatel Send to Wapakoneta 
Wellton (Jackson) ...........00.--sesees A. &. Jacobse 
Wellsville (Columbiana) ieisis dees Wells & MacDonald 
Wilmington (Clir ton) ..........-.e.e-.-. J. C. Martin 


Refers to Clinton County National Bank, Judge 


T. G. Slone, Judge Common Pleas Court 


Wooster* ( Wayne) .......... voseseee Edin §. Wertz 


Talew Springs 


Yo ungstown? ( eee Ceeececcosooeces 


Meco nnnathogunntbesactedesseccoas Send to Anadarko 

‘Anedaske (GREE) .- reccccscsrcccceces Dyke Ballinger 
Refers to Firet ‘National Bank. 

RII cencocncccsenecesocnsensee Send to » Aseteme 

Arapahoe (Custer)....... ......-..-.-....-R. J. shive 


——— vennene neesesesanesconceece 
ingee 
Bleek well (Kay) 


Bridgeport ................-....----5end to Anadarko 
Db dccnscmlattesdcisadebedn Send to Anadarko 
DREN ta tanacdnidicesesektecaune "YY to Anadarko 
Chandler* (Lincoin 


SE GU iccansecbacsssceeeusens W. H. Hughes 

SEES 

NN OE Eee W.C. Austin 
Refers to First National Bank 

E! Reno* (Canadian)...........++-««--s- Chas. L. um 

CL, .cctinenanncekeeceentess Send to Anadarko 

i =—————eeeea . Geo. S. Green 


ERE LE OEE Send to Anedarko 
eee Send to Anadarko 
Hobart* (Kiowa)......... Hughes Morse & Standeven 
NRE POR Ore Send te Anadarko 
Kingfisher ene pavencqaeasec J.M. Graham 
Lawton (Comanche)........... Hammonds Bros. &( 0. 
NT GE LEE TE .Send to Anadarko 
Medford (Grant)....................C. W. Stephenson 
Malhall (Logan)..........-...-.+---. W. H. Matthews 

Mountain View, (Washita)...............- J. L. Bland 


OnINg) ....00--04--d- Galvin Ewing 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Carter Tracy 
bekcnkneneted 4eceqnsedheaanane Send to Anadarko 
enede dnnneaeacsans JOHN S. BURGER 
Refers to First Nationa! Beak. Blackwell Nation- 
al Bank, Blackwell State Ba: 
wae.c. TETIRICK. Refers to "Black well Nat. Bank 


. A. Robertson 
Refers to First ‘National Bank. 


Newkirk* (Kay). etuimedhs «enanen William Rouse 
Norman* (Cleveland)........_ ...Fisher & Hennessey 
Oklahoma City* (Oklahoma). .... Crockett & Johnson 
Refer to Oklahoma City Nationa) Rank 
PROUT & MYERS. ein Federsi 
Practice in Federal 
State and Supreme Courts. Commercial 
Law, Corporation Law, Organization 
tion and Statutory Compliance, Probate and 
Real Estate Law, BStenograp shers and Notaries. 
References, State National Bank, American 


Brick and Tile Co., Oklahoma C Hy General 

Electric Co., Schenec tady, N. Y.; Scarft & 

O'Connor, Dallas, Texas 
Pawnee* (Pawnee)........... - Bowes " Lemert 
Perry® (Webs) .ccccccccccccccccccce coee H. Harris 
Pee CEN GE ie eccccescocccccccescee w. L. Barnum 
Pond Creek* (Grant)........... ....Ingersoll & Weat 
Shawnee (Pottawatomie)............. W. B. CROSSAN 
Stillwater* (Payne)...................Sterling P. King 
\. Seer: Send to Anadarko 
Wanukomis (Garfield)............. Chalmers RB. Wilson 


Weatherford (Custer) ..... 


.. Cardwell & Jones 
Refers to First National Bank. 


OREGON 


Astoria* (Clatsop). ..........<+...++-+---A. R. Kanags 
Corvallis (Benton) .........-........ M. S. WOODCOCK 
Refers to First National Bank of Corvallis. 
Eugene (Lane).....-.....-..- ~--- lL. M. TRAVIS 

Refers to Eugene Loan & Savings Bank. Judge 

L. R. Edmundson and R. M. Murphy. 
Filisbore* (Washington)....Thos. H. & = B. Tongue 
Kla* rath Falls (Klamrath) . . T. Bonney 
Refers to First National Bank. 


McMinnville* (Yam Hill)...... - aoa & Rhodee 
Myrtle Point (Coos) ...............--.-..5 D. Pulford 
Thorough attention given any icgitimete business. 
Portland” (Multmomah).................- Pipes & 
Salem“ (Marion) . gidind s00ccdanaeun ss GET Orc ee 
The Dalles* (Wasco) ............ TE & Wilson 
Tolete (Lincoln) ...ccccccccecccs. ee ~ 
———— . Davie 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alexandria (Huntingdon)............. Send to Tyrone 
Aliquippa (Beaver)...........-........Send to Beaver 
Alleghany* (Allegheny) eeucceccees McCready & Moore 
Alientown* (Lehigh).................... Frank Jacobs 
Refers to Citizens Deposit & any Co 
Addeee CMF) .ccccccess. cocccc sce . $. ce 


Solicitor for First National Bank ‘sf Altoo 
CHARLES GEESEY. Refers to Central Peanayt- 
vania Trust Company. 
Isaiah Scheeline. Refers to Altoona Trust Co. and 
First National Bank. 








Zanesville* CGdeatinanae eoessseeeeeeG, K. Browning 


Ambler (Montgomery)............Send to Norristown 
Ambridge (Beaver) ...-.......------++. Send to Beaver 
Arch Spring (Blair) .......--..-....--- Send to 
Ashland (Schuy De awnaedesedeemanactall Ww.cC. t 
Athens (Bradford).....................Send to Canton 
Baden (Beaver)............-- -Send to Beaver 
Beaver’ EEE a casenctsesase ". Weyand & Moorhead 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) .............«..- Send to Beaver 
Bellwood (Blair) ..........++-.+++---+-- Send to to Tyrone 
Bellefonte* (Centre) ............- W. Harrison Walker 
Benton (Columbia) .... ............-.0.-- 8. B. 
Bethlehem (Northampton) ................ 2 S. Taylor 
ere) 9 ‘Columbia).............. Albert W 
SD seneda cecacesenecntcdl 
eet CRED sc newcnncce concuccasand F. 8 Hughes 
Bridgeport (Montgomery). ........ Send to Norristown 
GREE cance cccnceces cocces homas G. 
jo (Jefferson) .......... H. B. M b 
Ge ).. Alexander Yn -- ohn gt 

Rryn Mawr (Montgomery)......... illiam R. 
Cannonsburg (Washington) ...... Send to Washineton 





Canton La oe a Te aga EMERSON J. CLEVELAND 
Cle a Sullivan street. Refers 
ational Banks ot ee ag mor mr 
















Refers to National Bank of Sk 

Pan a Hill mr 

Yollegeville (Montgomery) 
ellsville (Fa 


Conshohocken (Mon 

Coudersport* (Potter) ...... = 

Refer to First National Ban 

Danville* (Montour). -sceamcecveen Kase Weat 

Doylestown* (Bucks).............-. 

Duneansville (Blair) ..........- eacvend Send to Tyrone 
* (Northampton 








) ee neeesneeee cones Wm. A. 
tgomery) Send 






to Beaver 
eee & MAYNARD 






..--John D. Jamea 











ie. practice, 
cial law in Federal and State Courta. 
Franklin (Venango) 
Refers to Franklin Savings Bank. 
Freedom (Beaver)........ Gueaecseweces 


Per reer rr eee eee ee ed 


--FRANK a wafenav 









Greenville Tae a 
enn ~ Firet National Bank. 


W. JUSTIN N CARTER, Room 2, Kelker Bi 
to Harrisburg Trust Co. Co. and Harrish org Na 












Hemme wane ee enewene 










Johnstown (Cambria)..... eoanesdanebt 
caster~ (Lancaster) 
A. S. HERSHEY, oa st. My individual attes- 






ections. Keters to Northern 
National Bank, Gonemee? National Bank and 
People’s National Ban 
Lenedale mgmners). 5. 
* ( 



























burg (Union) on 
Milton (Northumberland) 

(Washington)....W. Parke Warne 

el (Northumberland).Preston A. in A or 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland " 

Nanticoke (Luzerne) 

Natalie (Northumberland) 

New Brighton (Beaver) 

New Castie* (Lawrence) .......- 

Refer to the First National aoe 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Nat a, 
py ay th amen 


Osceola Mills (Clearfield 
a Furnace ere mo Send to Tyrone 


hiladeiphia 
CARR, LEVIN . SMYTH, Provident Bldg. 
cial and corporation law. 
ment thoroughly modern and well equipped 
sitions taken by Notary. James J. Don- 










eeee ee eweeeeeeeeoees 









“GReGoRY Me Dickey 




















Robins, Parke, Davis & Co, Fritz & La Rue; 
. Altman & Co. Philadelphia: Provident 
Life & Trust Co.; i 
Bank; Supplee Hardware 
obns Manville Co.; John and 
James Dobson; Harrisen Bros. & Co., Inc. 
. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Bldg. General commercial and Orphan’ — 
a. ay ee ne yy —— 


1OSePH AL A. LT Suite title Stephen Girard 
Bldg, South Twelfth 

ive and commercial law, and colleo- 

py & Warner Co. oe me 429 Market 



























Derr Haney Co., Notions. 
Prompt attention = & 

out the Gaited 8 States. and es 
Deposit Go am ~~ a Yirst iret 
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Philipsburg (Centre) ................. Ges. 'W. Zeigler 
H. H. Gil 
ers & Merchants’ Nationa) Sek 


URG* (Alleghenv) 
JOHN A. BEST, JR , 610 Bakewell Bldg. Notary 





Public. Practice in both State and hedera! 
courts. Refers to Guardian Trust C 
Pittston (Luserne)......... .... .-....-. k, C Mosier 
pee nage Sree eee ob Seabees Send om 2 
Pottstown (Montgomery)............. George 
Pottsville* (Sohuyikill)................. A. Schalck 
Punxsutawney (Jeffersom)............ Jacob L. Fisher 
Refers mxsutawney National and First Na- 
taenal Banks. 
——_ i _ e M. Becker 
ERs. . cieescnacnced send to mb Haven 
Revnoldevila le (Sefterson) Seesds eek G. M. McDonala 
ae ne (Montgomery) wowed Send to Norristown 
Soranton’ (Lackawapna)...... ...... J. W. McDonald 
Shamokin (No: thumpberland)......... D. W. Shepman 
SharoniMerer). . ..... e«---- Roy Neville 
Refer- to Sharon ‘Savings & Trust Co. and Merch- 
ants & Man» facturers National Bank. 





— — aa ..John D Miler 
to the and City ane Ranks. 
Tkill J. Lineweaver 





De cntneenascdcéonescnpecsdcacne ¥. B. Smith 
Tionesta* (Forest)...............0..-c00-- P. M. Clark 
Titusville (Crawford)............... Samuel Grambine 
Towanda (Bra ford).................- ne pag | = —— 
ppe (Montgomery).... ......-. 
Tremont (Scbuy)kill)........... OBERT’ 3 BASHORE 
Troy (Bradford) 
Posnewcnsccondevmeeseced md to Canton 
~ pe nebemieeiad 
Warren* (Warren)......... ... ‘Dinam 





Lycoming) 
‘CANDOR &. ‘a —. a ~ 4 for mal Bash 
West x 


at ae | va Wiles 


a is “Telephone (Ca Ce., The part Water 


Claflin Co. and E.G. Dan 
York* (York) 
JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 
wa ISLAND. 


pauiennvesunsonese secies uel 
Newport a. Sabonesesesedcees John C. Burke 
acket (Providence)... ....... C. J. Farnsworth 
Providence’ (Providence)........... Henry E Tiepke 
a, A E. Cham 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Warren (Bristol)............... Charlies B. Mason 
Westerly (Weehingtont siciaiie oy el Ww. RATHBUN 
Refers to National N 
Woonsocket Pn: ~ hag pacces senses e william G. Rich 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Aiken’ ( iciicilieiasaianines ee. .G. W. Groft 


Refer to Citizens’ 
( . saeseces pone, ne eh” I. Verdier 
Uamden* (Kershaw) .............. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden idtieacad et 
chante’ Bank. 


Barnwell* (Barnwell). -Bellinger, Townsend & Greene 
Savings Bank 


ool (Charleston) . William M Fitch 
Ootumbis” (Richland).......-..-AU@USTUS M. DEAL 
Refers to Carolina National Bank and Bank of 
easter . 
© GEE .cowceccoccecacserssenen . C. Otte 
Greenville* (Greenville)............... Isaac M. Bryan 
ain Geongtes.....— Wolfe & 
Bek mm fas)... ...-:........... Wd. Gene 
(Spartanberg)........ Bomar & pecon 
ie (0; Ditictiths apiienmesstiualp omas B. Butler 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen* (Brown)........2...cecs0s--e-- E. Adams 
Alexandria‘ ae Shiniwcsesdeuninen ae - Zollman 
ND nis inesadonacnn John W. ~~ 











Howard (Miner)............+-+.--- A. E. Chamberlain 
Refers to First National iii. 
H - D icwek<ontoesaanecanecsmanee L. C. Kemp 
= (Lake)..... sseiee . ce eee & Son 
Milbank (Grant) Thad L. 
Mitchell’ ) «--H. E. Hitchcock 
Mound (Campbell) th: 
Onida* (Sully) ............ Andrew MoFal) 
Pierre” (Huches) ZELL CUTHRIE 





Corporation law a specialty. Refers to Pierre 
Nauonal Bank. 
Rapid ¢ ‘itv’ (Pepnington)... ocewee oon K. Gardner 
Redfield (Spink). .............-..+--- Issenhuth 
Refers to Bank ot Redfield and Redfield National 


SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 

nr & La a aN for Sioux Falls 

at’l Bank, R. G. Don & Centra) 
Rallrend Co. and Western Union Tel Co 
ee, 4 a, Attorn for ehaha 
tional Bank of S‘onx Falls; International 
ioeete of America ; Northwest Thresh- 

= an ——& Northwestern Telephone Co. of 


CA. x CHRISTO PHERSON. General law ao. 
Reference 
specialty prom ee Dae wa 
busin laced in m 


eas y care. 

JOSEPH W. DONOVAN. General practice except 
collections. The senseeution™ or defense of 

gated cases a specialty. Best of reference 

everywhere on request. 

Grigsby & Grigsby. Practice in a] cou Cor. 
Toration. orga: ization and businessa special 
Refer to any bank or business house in t 


City. 
JONES & MATTHEWS. Collections given special 
attention. Attorn: ys for Central Bankin & 
a Co. Also reters to Sioux Falls Savings 

x 


Sisseton* (Ro! ) ccecccceccees cocs Howard 

Tyndall* (Bon Homme).............- Elliott & Stilwei 
Vermillion* ‘ D cecece cocccccccceses Jared Runyan 
Wagner (Charles Mix) ............... ...H. D. James 


fers to First State — 





son County Banking & Trust Co., Franklin. 
prey 





séneheeseses ensoccenerell 8. C. Brows 
ackson™ ( ) ccccccccccesccecs William G. Lynn 
Renton CGE) cccccscccccccccccvesccesece E. RB. Bruos 
Knoxville’ (Knox) 
INGERSOLL & 4 ite Refer to City National 
Bank, East Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na 
Lenoir City (Loudon) ..............+- Send to Louder 
Loudon* (Leudon)..........000--0++-- J. EB. 
Memphis" (Shelby)........... ....... L. & E. Lehman 
Morristown" (Hambien)........ Shields & —_—— 
Murfreesboro, (Rutherford)......... Jesse W. Sparks 
Refers to t and Stones River Natio al ks. 
Nashville (Da Moore & McNab 
Newport* (Cocke) W. O. Mims 
Pulaski? (Giles) ccocccccccccccceccccscccccce: J. B. Stacy 
Roan Mountain ( Send to Elizabethton 
Shell Creek (Carter).... to Elizabethton 
* (White).... & Fancher 
iton* (Gibson).... alker & Huni 
Watertown (W pose 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown 
Waverly* (Hump B)..-.---..- «-----3 F. Shannos 
Winchester* ( Danses ansocd Ollie W. Andertor 
Refers to Bank of Winchester and B’k of Decher¢ 


TEXAS. 





One of the most complete office equipments and 
collection departments in the South. References 
in every city at request. Refers to the Beaumont 


National Bank. 

Fleming & Fleming. Refer to Park Bank & 
Fe ary — National Surety Co., 

JACKSON & GORDON. Park Bank Bldg. General 
Practice. Refer to Park Bank & Trust Uo. 


(Mon 
= as 
lers to Commercial Bank of Brady. 












Decerccccecvceree Rando oa wane 

Collinaville. ...00c. cccccccccccccccess J. 1 .,Campbel 

Columbia (Brazoria)................ .... R. B. Logging 

Qolumbus (Colorado).........-...- George Curae 

Commerce (Hun my ceenundennsséeuddndenea« 
Refers to Ablowich & Green, at this an 

Conroe (Montgomury).........- 0... T.E. Hom 

Delta) ......--0-0+---+-eeee2----. . L. Young 

Corno (Hopkins)...........-+--s-++- Send to Commerce 
orsicana* (Navarro)............- coos» Wi. Weg 


orks 
eecccsececoces: G. W. Thre 
Hubbard City (Bill) eaccuse veccesesocenece J. L. Graves 


Joshua (Johnson) ...........+.---+0+- Send to Cleburne 
Klondike (Del Sen 


eee ee eeeerereeeeee 





Paris” (Lamar)........... 
Plano 








Waco* (McLennan) a 
Refers to First National “Bank, Memphis, Tex. ; 
American National Bank, Terrell, Tex.; Bank of 
Biloxi, Miss. ; Provident National Bank, Waco. 

Waxahachie EBlis)........ ....0.0-- 

Weathoerford* (Parker). . 

Wichita Falls* (Wick ‘a; 

Wolf (Hunt)..... —_ 





Wood (Tyler).....2+..0+-sc0eseceeee- A. Mooney 
UTAH. 
Beaver (Beaver)............---- George B. Greenwood 
Refers to Siate Bank of Beaver. 
Rrigham™ (Box Bider) ...........«.+---- J. M. Coombs 
Frisco (Beaver) .......22 scescceseeee- Send to Beaver 
Lowan* (Casbe).....ccccs-ccccceccseees- J.C. Walters 
Milford (Beaver) ...............-++e- Send to Beaver 
Minersville (Beaver) ............-.++- Send to Beaver 
Newhouse (Beaver).............+-.--- Send to Beaver 
Ugden* ( Weber) .......-.0+.-++.-.- MoUormick 
Provo* (Utah)........<-+-««« «--King, Burton & 
Richfield (Sevier) .........00+.-0+-00-+ LJ.8 


t Lake* (Salt Lake) 
= goorn, | LEE & RITCHIE, Sth floor Auerbach Block 
Commercial litigation especially. 


VERMONT. 
Aner. (Grand — yon ececes coos coe: ania to St. Albans 
Barre ( Wasbi 
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—— 
Hero* (Grand ae 
Heth f (Rutland) 


Windsor, (Windsor) . 
eateok" (Windsor)..... ecccce 


VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria) oseeee-Samuel G. Bent 
Ferfalkk).cccccescccccosce --.8ee Portamouth 
* (Bland) ...00+scccsece cece coccce SEER 
Casrlotiesville ‘Albemarie)..........-.-Frank 
Chatham’ = s (Alleghend cocce 
mee ----Geo. K. Anderson 
veascsecesesee-A. C. EDMUNDS 
State and Federal 


.--¥. C. Svuthgate 


d 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade Tobacco Co. 
—— B. Robertson 


Leesburg (Loudoun} 


Refers: to P ed s National Bank of 
Greenlee 


Manchester* (Chesterfield) 
Mathews* (Mathews)........ estsatecned J. Boyd Sears 
Newport i * (Warwick) 
we. STUART, First National Bank Building. 
Rater to the First National Bank. 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 
A. *. ae. 230 Main st. Commercial, collec 
— | gy law. Litigation. Refers to any 


Retroburg (Dinwiddie 

Pulaski* a : 

Richmond* (Henrico) w. GOODWYN 
— — 4” pet me ve legal businces. A 
t ughly equip collection department. ers 
to all the judges, clerks and ministerial officers 
of the Courts of Riehmond and vicinity, State and 
Federal; all banks and reputable business 
of Richmond References:—In all important 
commercial centres in the United States on appli- 


cation. 
JNO. H. WRIGHT 
General law practice. Loans and investments. 
Courts: Roanoke City and Adjacent Counties, 
Court of Ap sand U. 8. District and Circuit 
Courts. Refers to First National Bank. 
Stuart* (Patrick).....................--P. Bouldin, Jr 
A. C. Braxton 


Warrenton* (Fauquier).............0- .-.d. P. Jeffries 
Warsaw* (Richmond) J. W. Chinn, J 
‘West Appomattox (Appomatox).. *Fivod & Ferguson 

Refers to Appomattox at West Appomattox, Va. 
Wincheater* (Frederion)..........+ .... -R. E. Byra 


WASHINGTON. 


Arlingwn (Snohomish) .........00.++00--L. N. Jones 
Bellingham (Whatcom) 

Abrams & Cooper. Refer to  — as National 

Bank and First National Bank 

R. W. Green. Refers to Bank of Bellingham. 
Coltax* (Whitman) .......... .. une ig & Canfield 
Dayton* (Columbia) scneeenen ay . Godman 
Montesano (Chehalis) W. 4H. Abei 
Mount Vernon* (Sk Smith & Bromley 
North Yakima" (Yak Fred Parker 

Refers to First National Bank. 
Oakesdale (Whitman) 


DousLAs, For og SSUSLAS. Refer to H. O. 

SAULSBERRY & STUART, Rooms 305 and 306, 

A eg Refers to the Washington 
ion. . 


«seee----Coloman & Hart 

+ escee.coeees owen & Stratton 

Spokane* (Spokane)........... in ented Samuel R. Stern 

Sprague (L'ncoln) .... John I. Melville 
Refe:s Bank of Sprague. 

‘Tacoma* (Pierce) Allyn & Allyn 

Walla Walla” (Walla Walla)........Brooks & Bartlett 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison (Webster) ..............See Webster Springs 
Albrights (Preston Co.)............Send to Kingwood 
Aurora (Preston Co.) .........-.+0- Send to Kingwood 
Bluefield (Mercer) 
D M Easley. Refers to the First National Bank 
and Flat Top National Benk 
L J. Holland. Refers to the First National Bank. 
Brandonville (Preston Co.).......-. Send to sngwest 
Bruceton mg won F~ Kingwood 
* Bao * (Upshur -F. C. Pifer 
Camden-on-Gauley (Webster)Send to Webster Springs 
Qbarieston* (Kanawha).......Price Smith & Spilman 
Oharleaown” Jefferson) Forrest W. Brows 
Charlestown. 





Cranesviile (Preston Co.)...........Send to Kingwood 
Preston Co ‘ ‘ to Kingwood 


seer ( e (Fayette) 

Frank Refer to Fayetteville pe en 
Bank and Bank of Fayette, both of this ~~ 
Payne & Hamilton. fer to Kanawha Valley 

Bank and Charleston National Bank, both of 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Gladesville (Preston Co.) ond ? Hiaweet 
Grafton" (‘Taylor).......-5.-+-------++- Hechmer 
Auntington* (Cabell) peson 
Irona (Preston Co.)....... Send to Kingwood 
aor ¢ (Mineral) ........2+0000-e0000+ F, M. Reynolds 


Kin 
Gicuiam G. CONLEY. Refers to Kingwood Na- 
tional Bank and Citizens’ Trost & Guaranty 
Co., Parkersburg. 
Lane’s Bottom (Webster)... Send to Webster Springs 
Manheim (Preston Co.)........-.«.- Send to Kin 
Marlinton (Pocahontas) ........... McNeil & McNeil 
Refers to First National Bank and Bank of Mar- 


----.----3. M. Woods 
Send to Kingwood 


Suite Ie 

“jade rr STEWART 

fer to the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank here. 
Moundsvillle* (Marshall)........ Simpson & Showacr 
a (Preston Co.)..........--.Send to Kingwood 


ew Martinsville’ (Wetzel) 
4. W. Leys Coteatin ~s—- Refers to 
= James Hill, Mont 
r, I. Rosenberg, Irvio 
as. V.Higgine, Merchant. 


«& Ambler. Refer to the  s—_emmaeien 
National and First National Banks. 
Petersburg (Grant) .. . L. J. Forman 

Rerer wo Keyser Bank, Keyser, W. Va. 
ae 8. Spencer 


Martinsburg* (Berkeley) ...... 
Masontown (Preston C0.) 2.0.0... 
Mays t) 


Saint Marys* (Pleasants) . cecesececesceese 

Sistersville* (Tyler)........ 

Spencer, ( Roane) 

Reters to the Bank of Spencer 

Sutton* (Braxton 

Refer to the Sutton Bank. 

Tunnelton (Preston Co.). ..........%end to Kingwood 

Terra Alta (Preston Co.)...........Send to Kin 

Wainville — --.-.-.5end to Webster Springs 

Wayne* (Wayne -Chapman Adkins 

Webster Springs’ (Webster) . Thurmond & Wooddell 

Welch (McDowell) Bell & Lits 
Refer to McDowell County Bank. 

Wellsbarg* (Brooke) W. M. Werkman 


0). nnnee 
Wheeling* (Ohio) 
T. M. Garvin. attention given to o. 
under the laws of West 2. 
ercial 


ising 

Prompt and careful attention given comm 
litigation and collections. Attorney for Center 
Wheeling Bank. 


Williamson* (Min 
HARRY SHERR. 


SHEPPARD & GOODYKOONTZ. 
Williamson. 


Refers to First National Bank. 
Refer to Bank of 


WISCONSIN. 


peg ey 
—- ¢ Langiade) ......-.. 
Appleton* (Outagomie).. 
Arcadia (Trempealeau) "RICHMOND & RICHMOND 
Refer to Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whitehall. 
Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. 
Ashland* (Ashland) .... Sanborn, Lamoreux & Play 
Baraboo* (Sauk)...................... Bentley & Kelly 
Theo. D. Woolsey 
..Send to Arcadia 


Rook 
FETHERS (O. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
0.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Atane for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Savings Banks. All notaries. Special colleo- 
tion department. 


to Columbus 





Glarksburg” (Hiarrson)=...--.: eoe--+00e0. W. Lynch 
Cowen (Webster) ...... Send to Webster Springs 


Madison* ‘Dane) 
RICHMOND, JACKMAN & SWANSEN. 
Block. Commercial and 


a 
iw. 
Refer to First National Bank and Bank of 


W 
ber MASON. Refers to First National Bank, 
Wisconsin Trust Co, Bank of Wis- 
pm Out-of town reference given if desired. 
Marinette’ (Marinette) Quinlan & Daily 


sees cereweseens 


Oconto* ( 

Oshkosh* ( ) 

Bouck 2 Hilton” Reter to New German- America 
Bank and South Side Exchange Bank. 


enenee-cecceceeesseeee- ke. 8. Baker 


{Price} piaeee anaccceccs south ie 
ao (Racine)...........++--+0-+-.--John W. 


Re sseville (Dodge) 
Sere teat chestnan 3 oonnne Send 
St Croix Falls ae 
n Prairie (Dane) ...... .....- Send 
perior ( yp, mE A Ty a 
Virea vi ) enonemer 
ea (VeERER) .cccce ccccecccee- 
Waterloo ) 
Watertown (Jefferson)........... William H. Woodard 
Waupaca* (Waupaca) ..........-- 
Waukesha Rigs aoe gS 
w Refers to —— Exchange a az 
Ray) A ee urley & Jones 
Weat Superior ).ceeee-ceee- Winsor & Winsor 
Whitehall* (Trempealean)............ Send to Arcadia 


WYOMING. 





City* (Big Horn) 
C. C. Blake. Refers to State Loan & Trust Co. 
W. 8S Collins. Refers to First Natioual Bank 
Buffalo, Wyo. 
Buffalo* (Johnson). .............+---+--C. H. Parmelee 
— B. Barnes 


I inadinecnnccmeaminins 
fers to Stockmen’ 8 National 
(Laramie; 


Hee of W. 
Rock 

Sheridan” ( 
Sundance* (Crook) 


PORTO RICO. 


SAN JUAN....................Joseph Anderson, Jr 


PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 


MAWELA.. cccccccseceece eae cutbncseede .-G. Araneta 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


eccccces cocccecceccecces Wise & Nickens 


A T_}. 
ational Bank of Rawlins or any bank in 
yoming. 


eececccccecccccce ls. 


-----Melvin WN 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Cranbrook ee ccced Send 
Greenwood (Kootenay) «---.-Send 
| ey i (anaimo)eencs----n BARE 
ag kostaned iapengrosores = 


iff 


i 


reels 
bitEE 


it 


iS 
i 
H 


Trail (Kootenay) 
Vancouver 
Victoria* Cstetad Beaks. Jackson 


MANITOBA. 


(Brandon)....... .....--.-----H. 


. Adolph 
oo ea frmssasere © ««----.A. E. Wilkes 
Anderson 


i 


NEW FOUNDLANRD. 
St. Johns (St. Johna)..............-...-Kent & Howley 
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NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
Calgary* (Alberta Ter.)................W. L. Bernard 
Edmonton (Alberta Ter.)............-- Taylor & Boy: 


SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 





BRP PPPOE Danone" 


WANTED AND FOR SALE, 


Nn ES 























Regina (Assiniboia Ter.) ..........Haultain & Robson W. Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkship. F 
Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter.).......James F. MacLear Po ELL & CAD 7 Etc., will be inserted under this ey Por fag 
NOVA SCOTIA. A & C, J under, 1 w ns for —— $1.50 for two months 
. or $2.00 for three months; larger space in pro 
Amherst* a ee. ener ange Hk B Horneys eee All aotiess guaranteed enuine. PS nles pr aaa 
eae 7 stated, answers to addressed care of A \i | 
Bedgewster (ou saaebenn planta d to Lunenburg | 206 Broadway, NEW YORK. | TAWYERS AGENCY Box 411 New Yor Cea 
pe ne tan TUTE) ---000--- - Rend t eo 67 St. James Place, Breoklyn, N.Y. City. 

* (Halifax)....... arri: enry & an —— 
Lenunburg* Me i ce eS whe A. Chesley Bo Leap a a mh 4 American Law yer 
Mahone Bay (Lunenburg) ---. -... Send wo Lunenpars | Practice in State and Federal Courts. cote teem haves Siete concn oa. 
North S - i — ca} ~~ pumbers will please communicate with the Steurer 
Desuhere @imabeten’)...--.. ..2o- 0200 C. 8. Muir zapehing Co, 149th Street & Berge: Avente, 
South Brookfield* ( a* (Queens) Siiebiont Crofton U. McLeo s’ating price. 

hill (Cumberiand)....--Send to amherst. N-8| 4 B. SELDNER, WANTED.—Partner in Law Business. Add 
Gpanays (Onpe Breton) aceite Sees Te A. P. Tone Wilson, Jr., Topeka, Kansas _— 
RUSS & ROSS, Rees Risch. Wider ‘to Bank Aitorney and Counselor at Law, 
o. on’ . . P —- —S 
Truro* (Colchester).. ....--..... Longworth & Layton 334 Main Street. Nortolk County. 
bn nah enn enccececces Send a my eo NORFOLK. VA. 
Yarmouth" (Yanaouthi.....andéord H. Pelton, K-© | PRACTICE IN STATE AND FKVEKAL COURTS. 
ONTARIO. Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —1= gation. 
Barrie* (fitmooe)._. ee = Rd Rane il Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 
Belleville* (Hastings).............. William N. Ponton | Long Distance Telephone 1023. Notary Public 
Vice Canon! U, United States 4 Belleville. 
on tm-........... Wes Millions | 
CW ORM . cccncccoccecces cocccese 
Hamilton*( Wentworth) Scott, Lees, Hobson&Stephes | J) id You Ever 
en, cis King 
(Biiddlesex) .. .....cc0c.-.ccece . Bartram 


Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippings of every article publish- 

on any topic in the American or 

Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 


branch, or Ontario Loan & DebentureCo., London. 


Ottawa (Carleton) 

MacCRAKEN, HENDERSON & McDOUGAL, Barris 
tera, Solicitors, ete. Supreme Court and De 
partmental Agents. Reter to Bank of Ottawa. 

McLAURIN Se MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B.; Hal 
dane Millar), 19 Elgin st. Barristers, & licitors 
Notaries, etc. References: Bank of Ottawa 

g Harvester Co., Chicago. 


EATON AND GILBERT ON 


Commercial Paper 


AND THE 


a ere R. S. Ha = 
t. Catharines" (Lincoin)......2.-..- Goiler & Bure | | WT eubjcet tt Pbk © 8) Negotiable Instruments Law 
TORONTO* (York) 
: Want to prepare a response t toast ; 

Douglas & Murray, 61 Vi prep ponse to a toas 

re i — we JENNINGS — in a debating club or else- | A practical and exhaustive treatise on the 
:) Raa ey where; paper or essay in a literary i 

Windsor* (Essex) .......-...-..-2----+-- Ellis & Ellis club, or anything of that nature f Law of Commercial Paper, covering all 


this important subject in every detail 
By JAMES W. EATON, 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 


nomical way isto secure the services 


Charlottetown* (Queens)........-.. Mellish & Mel ish of our large staff of trained readers. ome Sgotunee cm the Lew cf Ctsects ent 
a Negotiable Instruments in the Albany Law 
Summerside* (Prince) ...-.-.------ a Joby B. Bell School, and on Evidence in the Boston University 
QUEBEC. $1.00 a month and upwards Law School; Author of Collier on Bankruptcy, 
vill da ee L. Joubert — oe and 
—— TED .cadadaerecosanessaousees . 
casa (Montreal)...........- Butler & Abbot 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicage, lll. 
Send stamp for bookiet 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


CHARLES D. STEURER 
22 Pine Street, NEW YORK 


Author of Gilbert on Domestic Relations ané 
Compiler of Town and County Officers’ 


New Carlisle (Bonaventure) 


-«.-..dames Edward Mil) 
Quebec* (Quebec Dist. -... 


-Caron, Pentland & Stuar Manuai. 





THIS WORK is complete in every respect. It 
embraces all the law relating to Commercia! 
Paper, including promissory notes, bills of ex 
changé, checks, municipal bonds and coupons and 
all other instruments, negotiable and non-negoti- 
able, commonly classed as commercial paper. 

It is adapted for use in every State. The text 
contains the rules of law relating to this subject 
as declared by the courts of every State. 

Such rules and doctrines as are declared in the 
Negotiable Instruments Law are fully treated is 
their proper connection, and are discussed with 
« view of noting and commenting upon the relation 
wich they bear to the rules and doctrines as 
ey existed prior to the enactment of that law. 

with an appendix containing the full tert of 

gc Negotiable Instruments Law and the Englisb 

of Exchange Act of 1882. 


it is a large book of 862 pages; law sheep. 





MEXICO. 


CO (City of) 
J. L. STARR HUNT, Licensed Member of the 
Mexican Bank, Calle ‘de Montealegre, No. 2v. 
Refers to Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, bankers, 
15 Wall st.. N.Y.; J. Milton Cornell, of J. B. & 
J. M. Cornell. iron manufacturers, 26th st. and 
1lth ave., N. Y.; Commercial National Bank ot 
Chicago, Ill., and the San Antonio National 
Bank of San Antonio. Tex. 
A fee of 31.00 in cases of $50.00 or under must 
— claim, to pay postage etc., im locat- 
g debtora 








Read 








ERGLAND. 


LONDON (Mid¢lesex 
J i ae 7 New Square, —- Inn 








ores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st The $6.30 
FRANCE. CHARLES D. STEURER 
PaRIs. ° Publisher 
wens ene. oetseme ame, | cAMerican 22 Pine St. _-149thSt. & Bergen Ave 
French Mercantile Law and Practice of Courts N York 
900 pages, price $5.00, post free. Baker, Voor ew 


hees & Co., publishers, New York: Stevens é 
Sons, London, publishers. 


JAPAN. 
yoronrawa, 


George H. & idmore, C sanseller st Law. ‘ 





Lawyer 
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